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AMOS PILLSBURY, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Boru the physiology and phrenology of Amos 

Pilsbury are remarkably developed, as the fol- 
lowing chart will show : 






GEST BORE occ c concccssccccesescccces 23 inches. 
TEMPE&AMENT. 

Vital, large; Motive, full; Men’ large. 
Amativeness .. ~ aeer Ideality.. - ‘ = » on 
Philoprogenitiveness .6to7 Sublimity............. 6 
Adhesiveness......... 6to7 Iwitation............. 5 
Inhabitiveness ....... 

Concentrativeness .... 

Vitativeness.......... 6 

Combativeness....... 

Desiructiveness ......6 | Weight..... ......... 
Alimentiveness........5t06 Color.......:.......... 
Acquisitiveness.......5t06 Order................. 
Secretiveness..... ..--5to6 Calculation ..... 
Cautiousness ......... 5to6 Locality......... 
Approbativeness...... 7 Eventuality ......... 
Self-Esteem .......... 6 BD Gahindenen<anmwned 6 
SED - casccescced SE WD sic wnmsdon depend 
Conscieatiousness. ....7 Language............. 
TEOBO nccccccncces cced 6 Causality ...... 
Marvelousness ....... 5 Comparison 
Veneration........... 6 Suavitiveness. ........ 6 
Benevolence ......... Human Nature ....... 7 
Constructiveness ..... 5to6 


These developments are estimated on a scale of 
from 1 to7, and the figures show great prominence 
of the organs. The head being large and the tem- 
perament strong, his character is earnest and in- 
fluential. 

This combination of temperament and develop- 
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Philoprogenitivenees is also very large, ren- 
dering him not only a kind and indulgent 
parent, but also a warm friend and genial 
companion to the young. He is particularly 
fond of female society, and extremely gallant 
to, and a favorite with the ladies. 

The executive faculties are all of the high- 
est order of development, giving him, in a 
very remarkable degree, indomitable energy 
and perseverance, positiveness of character, 
and a frank, free, noble, and generous bear- 
ing, which, while it captivates friends, de- 
mands the respect of enemies. 

The moral brain is largely developed, par- 
ticularly the organs of Benevolence and 
Couscientiousness, which rule the man with 
absolute sway. A life of thirty years of di- 
rect contact with, and government of, the 
abandoned, the profligate, and the vicious, has 
in no wise hardened his heart. He informed 
me that twenty years ago he could order a 
man punished, and see the order executed un- 
moved; but now, so tender and so weak were 
his feelinge, that he could not issue the order — 
without a heart overflowing with pity for the 
miserable wretch whom kindness could not hu- 
manize. During the time he had charge of 
the Albany County Penitentiary, which was 
more than seven years, he never struck, nor 





ment of organs is quite remarkable, and indicative 
of excitability, endurance, and positive strength. 
Capt. Pilsbury must have descended from a long- 
lived ancestry. His temperament, almost an equal 
combination of the Vital, Motive, and Mental, is 
one of the most favorable for the exhibition of 
talents of any order. Endurance, strength, and 
vitality are almost equally balanced, so thats 
remarkably large brain is supplied with a copi- 
ous flow of vitality, thus enabling it to perform 
great and protracted exertions without prostra- 
tion. 

The domestic region of his brain is very largely 
developed. Adhesiveness is particularly promi- 
nent, thus giving to him perpetuity of friendship 
and great warmth and friendliness of manner. 





ordered a man struck, a single blow. Though 
his convicts have been of the most abandoned kind, 
he has succeeded in governing them absolutely 
and perfectly, and in establishing and maintain- 
ing a discipline so thorough, and, at the same 
time, so simple, as to give to his prison the repu- 
tation of the ‘“‘ model prison,” and to himself *« the 
model prison-keeper” of the States, and this, too, 
without the assistance of the “cats.” His or- 
ganization gives him a fearless, uncompromising 
courage, both physical and moral, particularly 
the latter. 

Mechanical talent isgood, but not a ruling trait. 
It acts more through the intellect than of and by 
itself, giving him an inventive, but not a remark- 
ably executive Constructiveness. 

Ideality and Sublimity are well developed, more 
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p¢rticularly the latter, which gives to all his 
views, in addition to the depth and profundity of 
Causality, great comprehension and grasp of con- 
ception. He takes large and noble views of all 
subjects which occupy his attention. Imitation 
and Mirthfulness are well developed, but teke 
their direction almost entirely from Approba- 
tiveness and friendship, thus giving him a grace- 
fulness of carriage and an agreeableness of man- 
ner which pleases the stranger and captivates the 
friend. 

The whole perceptive intellect, with the excep- 
tion of Form and Color, is largely developed, giv- 
ing him a practical, common-sense order of talent, 
which intuitively perceives at a glance all the 
physical peculiarities of things, and, in connection 
with large Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and 
very large reasoning faculties, give him a re- 
markable talent for inventing, planning, build- 
ing, and financiering. Order is very large, and 
in connection with Ideality, rules him and all 
about him absolutely. The whole interior, and, 
as far as possible, exterior of his prison, is neater 
than a Shaker village, and woe to that officer or 
prisoner who is negligent in these respects. The 
indignant burst of his whole mental battery upon 
the unlucky wight’s head silences him instantly, 
and increases, in an incredibly short space of 
time, a sluggish development of order 4 to a 
sharp, active, and vigilant development of order 7. 

Causality, Comparison, Suavitiveness, and Hu- 
man Nature are all very largely developed, which, 
in connection with his other faculties, impart to 
his mind an original, comprehensive, shrewd, dis- 
criminating, and progressive spirit. 

Language is largely developed. Had he trained 
himself properly, he would have made a capti- 
vating, brilliant, and eloquent orator. As it is, 
no man can see and hear him in the midst of his 
friends without perceiving at a glance, that though 
he may not speak eloquently, he can feel both elo- 
quently and sublimely. 

His faults arise more from excessive than from 
deficient developments. His domestic brain is 
rather too large for his excitable temperament. 
Though capable of governing others absolutely, 
his parental love is so strong as to render him 
weak in the exercise of parental authority. 

Approbativeness is decidedly hie weakest point. 
It renders him too sensitive to the opinions of 
others, and, wounded, causes him great pain and 
uneasiness. Marvelousness, Ideality, Form, Col- 
or, and Tune, particularly the two latter, are 
comparatively deficient, though none but those 
specified rema kably so. His organization is such 
that he is better fitted for observation, reflection, 
and stirring employment, than for confinement 
and study. It is to the former almost entirely 
that he is indebted fur that measure of success 
which has crowned his effurts. 

His phrenology shows that he would excel in 
governing, financiering, and planning, in exe- 
cuting with permanency, beauty, and order, in 
conducting a large and complicated business with 
skill and success, in keeping accounts with per- 
fect neatness and accuracy, and in expressing his 
thoughts in vividly graphic and eloquent lan- 
guage. He would have made a fine civil and 
mechanical engineer, a successful and liberal 
wholesale merchant, a thorough and efficient mil- 





itary officer, and a successful politician of a high 
order. He is, unquestionably, one of the few who 


were born to govern, not only by force, efficiency, | 
and strength of character, but also by kindness, | 


adhesiveness, and tenderness of feeling. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Amos Pilsbury was born at Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, February 8th, 1805. His father, 
Moses C. Pilsbury, was for many years warden 
of the New Hampshire and Connecticut State 


the successful discharge of the arduous duties 
which devolved upon him. THe was the first war- 
den of a prison who succeeded in making the 
labor of its inmates a source of profit to the State 
rather than an expense. 

The subject of our sketch received an academ- 
ical education up to the age of fourteen, when he 
was apprenticed and learned the tanner’s trade, 
and spent some time in its pursuit in the city of 
Boston. 

In April, 1824, young Pilsbury, when nineteen 
years of age, was appointed watchman or guard 
of the N. H. State Prison, of which his father was 
then warden. The year following he was ap- 
pointed deputy warden under his father, which 
office he continued to fill with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his employers, until the ap- 
pointment of his father to the wardenship of the 
Connecticut State Prison, where, in July, 1827, 
he commenced his duties at the latter institution 
in the same capacity, and with the same ultimate 
success as at the former. 

In November of the year following, Mr. Pils- 
bury was married to Miss Emily Heath, daughter 
of Laban Heath, E-q. They have had five chil- 
dren, but two of whom are now living 

The management of the Connecticut State 
Prison was eminently humane and successful. 
Each day began and closed with the reading of 
some portion of the sacred Scriptures, and with 
prayers by the wardeo. The financial operations 
of the prison were so admirably conducted by him 
that it became a source of revenue to the State, 
and nota burden. He resigned in April, 1830, 
and was succeeded by his son Amos, the subject 
of this sketch. He died at Derry, N. H., in the 
year 1848, having been distinguished through a 
long and successful career as a man of unspotted 
integrity, exalted piety, and of genuine Christian 
philanthropy. 

Appointed at so early an age as twenty-five to 
so responsible a trust as that of warden of a State 
Prison, and as successor to so eminent an officer 
as his father, Mr. Pilsbury felt himself placed in a 
peculiarly trying position, and determined, if it 
were possible, by industry and unwearied atten- 
tion to the business of his office, to merit the con- 
fidence which his friends thus early reposed in 
him. And his efforts were crowned with com- 
plete success, for at the end of the second year of 
his administra'ion of the affairs of the institution, 
there remained a balance in its favor, after de- 
fraying every expense, of eight thousand seven 
hundred dollars net gain for one year. 

In September of the same year, 1852, he was 
removed from office on account of his political 
opinions, and as many of his enemies had indus- 
triously circulated reports derogatory to his char- 
acter as a man, and his honesty as an officer, he 





requested a thorough investigation into the affairs 
of the prison during the term of his management 
A committee was appointed by the Legislature of 
the State, who reported at the next session of that 


| body, ‘* and so satisfied were the people and the 


Legislature of the injustice done to Mr. Pilsbury, 


| that he was not only reappointed, but a resolution 
| was passed directing the treasurer of the State to 


pay to him the expenses he had i vrred in de- 
fending himself against the charges of his oppo- 


: | nents, and four hundred dollars in addition there- 
Prison, and was a man eminently qualified for | 


to for his own time.” 

Mr. Pilsbury was reappointed in June, 1833, 
having been absent just nine months. The con- 
dition of the prison during his absence, and at the 
time of his return, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extracts from the annual report of the di- 
rectors, May, 1834: 

«It was at once apparent that the high state of 
discipline, which had previously prevailed there, 
was very much impaired; the prisoners were 
noisy, bold, and disobedient. The want of firm- 
ness and energy in the administration of the rules 
of the institution had produced among the prison- 
ers a state of insubordination approaching to 
anarchy. 

“ The prisoners continued openly and boldly to 
declare, in the face of the directors, their deter- 
mination not to submit to any control unless they 
were heard in the selection of a warden. This 
disorderly and mutinous conduct of the prisoners 
was the result of a conspiracy, which the directors 
have reason to believe was known and counte- 
nanced by some of the officers of the prison. 

“The convicts appeared to be in the habit of 
freely communicating with each other —of passing 
and repassing from the different shops, and of ar- 
ranging plans for united operations. The under- 
keepers were permitted to trade with the convicts, 
to deliver them money ; and, for what is termed 
over-work, the contractors were allowed to pro- 
vide them with articles of food, fruit, and other 
delicacies, in direct violation of the rules of the 
prison. A great number of newspapers, in which 
the affairs of the prison were discussed, were found 
in the cells and work-shops. Such indulgences 
necessarily resulted in the utter subversion of or- 
der, and a total disregard of all law and au- 
thority. 

*- The directors had no hesitation in reappoint- 
ing Mr. Pilsbury, who had been removed from 
the office of warden, which he had previously held 
for a number of years, and under whose govern- 
ment the discipline of the prison had acquired a 
very high and deserved degree of celebrity. Some 
very serious charges had been preferred against 
him by a member of a previous board of directors, 
and the investigation instituted thereon by the 
Legislature resulted in a complete refutation of 
the charges, and in furnishing additional and 
honorable evidence of his fitness and capacity for 
the office. He has had charge of the prison since 
the 6th of June last, under the careful supervi- 
sion of the directors, and they are now gratified 
to be able to say that the present condition of the 
prison, its strict and admirable discipline, and 
the pecuniary results of his administration, prove 
abundantly that their confidence was not mis- 
placed. 

* The task of recovering such an establishment 
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from a downward course, and of bringing it into 
profitable operation, was attended with great diffi- 
culties and discouragement. 

** At the present time (May, 1834), the pecu- 
niary affairs of the prison are in a very prosperous 
condition.” 

During Mr. Pilsbury’s absence from the prison, 
one of the keepers had been murdered by two of 
the prisoners, for which they were afterward tried 
and executed at Hartford in 1833.* “In the 
short space of nine months, one of the most flour- 
ishing institutions in the country had been nearly 
ruined by mismanagement, resulting from the 
change that had taken place in its government.” 

At the time of Mr. Pilsbury’s return to the 
prison, an incident occurred, illustrating at once 
both the misere ble condition into which the prison 
government had fallen, and Mr. P.’s courage and 
coolness in suppressing the spirit of insubordina- 
tion, and restoring at once discipline and the most 
perfect obedience and order. 

When it was known among the prisoners that he 
had been reappointed warden, they arose en 
masse, declared they would not submit to his 
government, and clamorously demanded his re- 
moval. At this juncture of affairs but one of the 
directors had the courage to accompany Mr. P. 
through the prison. Arrived at the shoe-shop, the 
shoemakers, numbering over twenty men, rose 
from their seats and declared that unless he re- 
signed immediately they would kill him on the 
spot. Undaunted by the uplifted knives of these 
men, Capt. P. advanced fearlessly among them, 
and, after a few short and forcible remarks, com- 
monded them to be seated. Awed by the cour- 
ageous bearing and fearless voice, they instinct- 
ively obeyed, and were shortly after drawn up in 
prison file and marched to their cells. 


From this time to January, 1845, nearly twelve 
years, Mr, Pilsbury remained warden, to the sat- 
isfaction of the greater portion of the people of 
Connecticut. During this time he devised a plan 
for the improvement of the county jails of the 
State, and, through his recommendation, “the 
Legislature authorized him to pay, fram the sur- 
plus earnings of the State Prison, one thousand 
dollars to such counties in the State as should 
build a jail on the plan of the new prison at Hart- 
ford ; and he soon had the satisfaction of know- 
ing tiat Connecticut possessed, not only the model 
State Prison, but the best county jails in the 
country.” 

A writer in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier 
for June 20, 1840, says in relation to the State 
Prison an! its government : 

** Capt. Pilsbury, the estimable and able super- 
intendent, has the true system of management. 
It is the mild system, viz., that which appeals to 
the better, instead of the worst feelings of human 
nature. He never flogs. He seldom punishes, 
but when he does, he takes especial pains to show 
the prisoner that he regards him as an unfortu- 
nate human being, not as a brute.” The follow- 
ing anccdote is illustrative of the above: 

A desperate fellow, named Scott, was sent to 
Wethersfield for fifteen years ; he had previously 





* Mr. Hoskins was murdered by Teller, a noted thief 
and counterfeit money dealer, and another prisoner. We 
have the skull of Teller in our Cabinet. 





been confined in Sing-Sing and other prisons. He 
was determined not to work or submit to any 
rules. Of course Capt. Pilsbury treated him ac- 
cordingly. He very soon cut one of his hands 
nearly off, on purpose to avoid labor; but his 
wound was immediately attended to, and in ‘less 
than one hour afterward he found himself turning 
a crank with one hand. He then declared that he 
would murder the warden at the first opportunity. 
Soon after, the regular barber of the prison being 
sick, and Scott having, it was said, worked at the 
trade when young, he was directed by the deputy 
warden to take the barber’s place, and shave-the 
prisoners thrvughout the establishment. Mr. Pils- 
bury, on going through the shop soon afterward, 
was told by one of the assistants that the prison- 
ers did not like to be shaved by this man, as he 
had behaved himself very badly since he had been 
an inmate, and they were afraid of him. With- 
out hesitation Mr. P. took the chair, ordered Scott 
sent for, and directed him to shave him. The 
man plead want of skill. ‘Never mind,” said 
the warden, ‘‘ I know you are not intractable, you 
will soon learn, and I intend you to perform my 
toilet every day.” The man went to work with 
trembling hands, and performed the shaving but 
poorly. He trembled more from fear, blended 
with a growing confidence in the warden, than 
from a continuance of his fell purpose to take his 
life. 

Not long after the man was taken sick. The 
warden had him removed to his room. There he 
nursed him himself, and one night when he 
thought his patient asleep, he arose from his own 
couch to adjust the clothes on the bed of the poor 
fellow. He was not asleep, and instantly burst 
into tears, saying, “ Sir, 1am not a brute; I can 
not Ienger be insensible to your disinterested 
kindness. May God forgive me, but I intended 
to take your life, if I ¢ uld have found an oppor- 
tunity, but now my fiendish hatred is broken 
down. Oh, I must weep! forgive me—forgive 
me!” 

Scott was hung afterward for murdering a 
prison officer while endeavoring to escape. This 
occurred during the nine months that Capt. P. 
was unconnected with the prison as warden. 

In the early part of 1845, Mr. Pilsbury was re- 
moved from office on political grounds. Mr. Pils- 
bury demanded an examination of his official 
eareer from the beginning. This examination 
was held by a committee from the Legislature of 
the State, and though every account entered upon 
the books, every receipt given and received, and 
every voucher for every transaction for the past 
fifteen years, were produced by Mr. P, and ex- 
amined by his most inveterate enemies, yet no 
error, accidental or intentional, to the amount of 
a single cent, was discovered by them, The re- 
sult was the complete triumph of Mr. Pilsbury, 
and the establishment of his name and fame as a 
man in every sense of the word. Nor were they 
able to substantiate their assert’ons of his cruelty 
and mismanagement of the prisoners during his 
long career as warden of the prison. 

The directors of the prison submitted a report 
in 1844, in which they stated that the net gains 
of the institution, from its establishment in 1827 
to the year 1844 had been $101,448 39, but after 
deducting losses sustained from the failure of firms 








having business connections with the prison, there 
remained a balance of $85,135 97, over and above 
every expense, in favor of the institution. During 
fifteen years of that time the financial concerns 
of the prison had been under the management of 
Mr. Pilsbury. 

Mr. Pilsbury removed to Albany in 1845, and 
took charge of the erection of the Albany Co. 
Penitentiary, which he superintended with more 
than his usual success. In 1850 the Directors of 
the Connecticut State Prison tendered him the 
office of warden, from which he had been so un- 
fairly ejected five years before ; but his new home 
possessed so many attractions, and his new friends 
so much genuine warmth of attachment, that he 
concluded to remain. During his control of the 
Albany Co. Penitentiary, not one prisoner has re- 
ceivel corporeal punishment—a fact sufficient in 
itself to entitle Mr. Pilsbury to his reputation of 
the “‘ Model Prison Keeper” of the States. 

During the present year Capt. Pilsbury has 
been chosen General Superintendent of the New 
York Metropolitan Police; and if his success in 
this position shall be equal to all his past efforts— 
and it gives promise of being such—New York 
may well be proud of him as a man and an officer. 

‘*His personal appearance und manners are 
highly prepossessing, and none can approach him 
without being conscious of the presence of a su- 
perior man.” 





——— 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
ELOQUENCE.* 








BY JAMES SIMPSON 





We come now to Cicero, and in his eloquence 
we shall find the same excellences and the same 
essential defect—a defect which stamps his rank 
in the scale of eloquence with that of Demos- 
thenes, no higher than intellectually civilized 
barbarism. The moral sentiments in their pu- 
rity and supremacy are not found in Cicero; 
and even if they had influenced himself, they 
would not have commanded the sympathy of the 
Romans. It has often been remarked, that 
Cicero’s orations are more agreeable to read than 
those of Demosthenes. This proceeds from their 
being higher efforts of literature, embracing a 
greater variety of subjects, and having a richer 
apparel of rhetorical ornament; but it is gen- 
erally held that Demosthenes must have produced 
the most powerful effect on his audience. It is 
plain that it is loss of time to compare these two 
orators, or to decide their pre-eminence, when 
each was pre-eminent in his own way. The 
Greek was close, clear, terse, rapid, simple, ma- 
jestic; the Roman was copious, correct, ornate, 
magnificent. The Greek carried the citadel by 
storm; the Roman took it after a regular and 
most beautifully-conducted siege. The pleading 
of the latter for Milo is one of the most perfect 
structures of circumstantial evidence which have 
in any age been addressed to a judge’s ear. The 
chain, not only strong but bright in every link, 
whereby he proves Claudius the intended mur- 
derer, and Milo the brave self-defender, gives 
evidence of intellectual accomplishment of the 
highest order ; while, ashe goes along, he artfully 





~~ * From “The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal.” 
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touches the pri:e ond vanity of the Romans, and 
directs their hatred against Claudius. Pompey 
he flatters, and with great effect interprets the 
guards that were meant to overawe him into his 
intended and efficient protectors. But he speaks 
not to higher feelings; and when, in his perora- 
tion, he can not avoid an appeal to benevolence 
and justice, which, heobserves, bathed every face 
in tears, except that of the heroic, disinterested 
Milo, there is an artifice, a getting-up, a scenic 
character about it, which speaks too plainly 
against the easy, every-day excitement of these 
high feelings which we should find in the breasts 
of a more moral people. ‘* By the immortal gods, 
I wish (pardon me, 0 my country! if what I 
shall say for Milo shall appear impiety to thee), 
I wish that Claudius not only lived, but were 
pretor, consul, dictator, rather han be wi'ness 
to a scene like this. How brave a man is that, 
and how worthy of being preserved by you. 
By no means, he cries; the ruffian had the pun- 
ishment he deserved, and let me, if it must be so, 
suffer the punishment | have not deserved. Shall 
this man, then, who was born to save his country, 
die anywhere but in his country? Shall he not 
at least die in the service of his country? Will 
you retain the memorials of his gallant soul, and 
deny his body a grave in Italy? Who will give 
his voice for banishing from this city him whom 
every city on earth would be proud to receive 
within its walls? Happy the country that shall 
receive him! Ungrateful this if it shall banish 
him! Wretched if it shall lose him! But I 
must conclude ; my tears will not allow me to 
proceed, and Milo forbids tears to be employed 
in his defense. You, his judges, I beseech and 
adjure, that in your decision you would dare to 
act as youthink. Trust me, your fortitude, your 
justice, your fidelity will more especially be ap- 
proved of by him, who, in his choice of judges, 
has raised to the bench the bravest, the wisest, 
and the best of men.” 

Nevertheless Milo was banished. Pompey’s 
guards spoke Pompey’s will in another sort of 
eloquence ; and this skillful and brilliant appeal 
in which, although there is both fear and flattery, 
there is some right feeling, although much Se- 
cretiveness, yet some justice and mercy—found 
no justice, no fortitude, no fidelity, in the al- 
ready enslaved Forum of Rome. 

Cicero’s accusation of Verres who had been pro- 
consul of Sicily, a monster of injustice and cru- 
elty, who might challenge comparison with the 
choicest, either in republican or imperial Rome, 
is throughout, as it could only be, a torrent of 
accusations, details of enormities, with their clear 
proofs, and loud, and indignant, and destructive 
cries for punishment. The climax is, however, 
topped with an appeal to Roman Self-Esteem, 
even in such ac: se asthis. Gavius Cosanus had 
been bound, scourged with rods, and crucified, 
merely for asserting his privilege of Roman 
citizenship. This is sufficiently shocking; but 
Cicero’s chief horror is, that Cosanus was a Ro- 
man citizen! ‘ O liberty! O sound once music 
to a Roman ear! O sacred privileges of Roman 
citizenship! once sacred! now trampled upon ! 
Is it come to this? Shall an inferior magistrate, 
who holds his power from the Roman people, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with 
hot irons, and at last put to the infamous death 
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of the cross, a Roman citizen? Shall neither the 
cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the 
te rs of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice 
of his country, restrain the wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes 
at%the root of liberty, and sets mankind at de- 
fiance ?” 

May not the thunder of Cicero, and the example 
of Verres, have increased, all over the empire, that 
dread of scourging, or even binding a Roman 
citizen, which alarmed the chief captain who had 
bound St. Paul, in ignorance of his privilege ? 

The storm from Cicero’s lips which burst upon 
the head of Catiline, when he impudently entered 
the senate, in the belief that he was yet undetect- 
ed, has, as a storm, certainly no equal in the 
history of oratory. In a harangue reproaching 
a wretch like Catiline, there can scarcely be a 
nook where the higher sentiments cn find shel- 
ter. The eloquence of high feeling would as little 
have suited Cicero’s overwhelming denouncement 
of such a criminal, as it would in our day suit 
Bow Street and the Old Bailey. It is needless 
therefore to swell this paper, which threatens to 
be so long, with specimens from that unmitigated 
roll of thunder, which, while it carried the pro- 
pensities, the whole animal brain, to fever and 
frenzy, broke on a lower region than the seat 
of mercy, piety, poetry, and hope; like the war 
of clouds we have seen midway below. when we 
have reached the clear and serene region of the 
mountain’s summit. 

Cicero spent his exile in Greece (for which of 
their benefactors did not the true barbarians of 
Rome, as well as of Greece, capriciously exile, 
and sometimes as capriciously restore ?) in study- 
ing the various systems of Greek philosophy. 
He came back warm from the Porch, a professed, 
if not a real Stoic. Indeed, where is the example 
of any of these vague and impracticable theories 
really influencing a single Greek or Roman toa 
course of conduct which the higher sentiments 
would approve? The leaven of that mixture of 
benevolence and pride, the Stoic philosophy, it 
has been observed, tended to refine his writings 
more than his speeches. Had he addressed Stoics 
in the Senate, the Forum, or the Campus Martius 
his speeches would not have been suited to his 
audience. But it is just because the voluptuous, 
selfish, and cruel Romans had no sympathy with 
human sentiments, that he found himself con- 
strained to limit his address to the reigning in- 
ferior feelings. Even when he appeals to justice, 
to generosity, to compassion, as he did for his old 
preceptor, the poet Archias, the offering is de- 
based by so large a proportion of the garbage 
which is the proper food of vanity and pride, that 
there is a positive profanation of the first-named 
elements, in placing them in such alliance. 
“Nor ought we,” says Cicero, and it forms the 
key-note of his pleading, ‘“‘to dissemble this 
truth, which can not be concealed, but declare it 
openly; we are all influenced by the love of 
power, and the greatest minds have the greatest 
passion for glory.” 

So far Cicero; and so high, but no higher, 
Roman virtue. 

4. We come now to the civilization of modern 
times, which excels that of Greece and Rome, 








much less in its intellectual than in its moral 
qualities Christianity has wrought this; Chris- 
tianity from the Reformation ; for it was previous- 
ly abused, in the grossest manner, in the service 
of the propensities. It is a revelation of the su- 
premacy of the moral sentiments. It came when 
the earth reeked with blood, when all was selfish- 
ness and cruelty. Its first voice on earth was 
“Fear not;” its first promise, ** Peace and good- 
will to men.” It teems, in every line and every 
precept, with the essential benevolence of its 
Author. Ithas done much to mitigate the self- 
ishness of the propensities ; and it is only another 
proof of the strength of these, that it has not dune 
more. But justice and good-will and veveration 
are now the foundations of many modern institu- 
tions ; al hough still there is much to do; at least, 
however, these feelings are exercised, and there 
is an acknowledged delight in exercising them. 
They are recognized quite sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of the orator, and are the foundations of 
the highest rank of eloquence. 


I wish it could be said with truth, that all 
modern oratory were addressed to the higher sen- 
timents. Many a harangue in the British senate 
is disfigured by the propensity yet; many an 
oration on glory, and victory, and vengeance we 
yet hear; many more advocating national mo- 
nopoly and individual selfishness, and not a few 
expounding and defending diplomatic cunning, 
lamertably mistaken for political wisdom. Nay, 
it should make a son of Britain blush to narrate 
it, we have heard many a speech of sordid Ac- 
quisitiveness and hard heartedness, when not only 
mercy, but sound policy, cried aloud on the other 
side of the question. Into such speeches, if the 
present theory be just, we need not look for spe- 
cimens of eloquence. It would bea moral sole- 
cism to do so. But the higher sentiments assert 
their supremacy in many a speech in the British 
parliament, and do irradiate the orator’s brow 
with their own proper glory, a glory which never 
shone on the orators of ancient times. Perhaps the 
most ample scope for the eloquence of the higher 
sentiments ever offered to a deliberative body, 
was afforded to the British parliament, and near- 
ly about the same time, by India and Africa. 
The independence of America had just been 
wrung from England, and the lesson thereby 
taught her, that the physical and moral laws of 
nature will not bend to a senseless national pride. 
The most enduring fame of Chatham was founded 
on the splendid manifestations of the higher sen- 
timents, which characterized his appeals in behalf 
of the injured Americans, contrasted with the 
paltry selfishness, pride, and petulance of his op- 
ponents, who thought it became a great people to 
persevere in injustice, because they had begun, 
and redounded to the national honor to continue 
a contest which for years had brought nothing 
but defeat and disgrace. The present age could 
not tolerate the puerile bravadees and senseless 
nationalities which were vented in parliament, 
not only in occasional effusions, but systematic- 
ally by the ministers of the crown, as the reasons 
for prosecuting the war, in the scventh year of 
defeat, and a victorious French army actually in 
America. Events, however—in other words, the 
Creator's Eternal Will, that injustice shall not 
prosper—had settled the question. The bellige- 
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rent generation were forced to swallow the bitter 
potion of moral humiliation ; and their successors, 
who had none of the blame, now reap the benefit. 

There was then time to look to the East, which, 
forgotten while all the selfish passions took the 
direction of the West, presented a picture of mis- 
government quite unequaled in modern times. 
Enormous fortunes were amassed, or rather con- 
jured up, in four or five years, by young men; 
who returned home young men to enjoy them. 
There was then not that degree of reflection or of 
light in the public mind to raise the slightest sus- 
picion that such sudden wealth could not be hon- 
estly come by; that no adequate value could be 
given by a half-educated boy in the situation of a 
resident at a native court, for the half million 
with which he returned to England; and that 
India, no more than other places, is paved 
with gold, but depends for its riches upon its 
agriculture and manufactures. While there was 
thus no sort of check upon public men in public 
opinion, it would appear incredible to the present 
generation, in which the sentiments have made a 
very considerable advance, not only what things 
were done, but systematically done, in the last, as 
allowable and sagacious policy, by every depart- 
ment of the government, from the first lord of the 
treasury down to the excise watchman at a soap- 
boiler’s or a distillery. No! the jobbing, the op- 
pression and extortion, the knavery, treachery, 
and falsehvod, which were thought to be the very 
essence of clever policy, the grosser outbreakings 
even of which were sure to be screened by a vote 
of the legislature itself, would not now be be- 
lieved. In treaties with the native powers in 
India, what were called ‘ vague articles” were 
inserted systematically, as dexterous and laud- 
able strokes of policy, whereby the nullity of the 
whole treaty was meant to be produced. 

Mr. Burke, in his memorable speech on Mr. 
Fox’s India bill, pledged himself, in parliament, 
to establish, and did establish, three positions : 
Ist, That the India Company had sold every 
prince, state, or potentate with whom they had 
come in contact ; 2d, That there was not a single 
treaty ever made by them which they had not 
broken ; and, 3d, that there was not a single 
prince that ever put trust in the Company who 
was not utterly ruined : and that none was in any 
degree secure or flourishing, but in the exact pro- 
portion to this settled distrust of and irreconcil- 
able enormity to the English name. 

As it was the prevalence of the propensities 
that produced all this, the evil could yield only to 
powerful and incessant appeals to the higher sen- 
timents. The former class of feelings were yet 
too strong to give a chance for immediate improve- 
ment, and votes on votes cleared the guilty, and 
thereby sanctioned the abuses. But the seed was 
cast into the earth—and let this ever encourage 
the upright legislator—the mustard-grain of jus- 
tice and mercy was then sown, which now, like a 
great tree, shelters India from scorching oppres- 
sion, and protects every family of her vast popu- 
lation. No more rapid fortunes ! No more evasive 
treaties! No more plunder! No more of the 
insolent oppression of barbarous conquerors ! 

But the pestilence was rife when Burke directed 
his splendid eloquence against it. Quotations of 
isolated passages from his speech on the India 
bill can neither do that fine effort of oratorical 
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talent justice, nor illustrate satisfactorily the 
doctrine of this paper. The whole speech must 
be read to impress on the mind the superior sen- 
timent which pervades it, and gives it a resist- 
less moral force over all who are blessed with 
even an average endowment of moral feeling. 

Nothing can be finer than the passage in which 
the orator prefers the Tartar to the English con- 
quest of India; and adds, “ Animated with all 
the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of 
youth, they (the English) roll in one after an- 
other, wave after wave, and there is nothing be- 
fore the eyes of the natives but an endless, hope- 
less prospect of new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for 
a food that is continually wasting.” 

The orator sketches rapidly, but powerfully, the 
demoralizing effect, even on young men of worth, 
of the means then held legitimate for amassing sud- 
den and princely wealth, and the change of char- 
acter to social virtue, on doubling the Cape 
homeward. ‘Here the manufacturer and hus- 
bandman will bless the punctual hand, that in 
India has torn the cloth from the loom, or wrest- 
ed the scanty portion of rice and salt from the 
peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very 
opium in which he forgot his oppression and his 
oppressors.” After showing the difficulty of a 
reform, arising from the deep-rooted and wide- 
spread interests it would affect, he says, ‘* You 
hurt those who are able to return kindness and 
reseut injury, while you save those who can not so 
much as give you thanks. All these things show 
the difficulty of the work, but they show its neces- 
sity too.” Certainly nothing approaching to the 
exalted tone of justice and benevolence which 
pervades the whole of this speech was ever ad- 
dressed either to the mobs or the councils of 
antiquity. 

I am forced to refer to Mr. Fox’s published 
speeches for his share in the same animating de- 
bate. 

The concern felt by Britain for her Asiatic sub- 
jects indicated a great advance of justice and 
mercy; but still the inhabitants of Hindostan 
were the subjects ef Britain, not utterly beyond 
the sphere of her sympathies, and in some mea- 
sure associated with her interests. But justice 
and mercy to Hindostan yielded in high character 
to justice and mercy to Africa ; in the feelings 
and happiness of whose sable population Britain 
had no direct interest beyond the claims of pure 
benevolence and justice. It was a grand moral 
spectacle, a nation coming forward and con- 
fessing a national crime; vowing its cessation, 
and offering the most generous reparation. 
Greece and Rome have nothing in their history 
like this national manifestation of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments. When Wilberforce 
&chieved an immortal name by his magnificent 
position, ‘‘ that the slave-trade is contrary to jus- 
tice, humanity, and sound policy,” what aspira- 
tions of oratorical distinction, what ambition to 
manifest the higher sentiments, arrayed in all the 
pride and grace of human speech, must he not 
have excited in many a generous bosom in that 
memorable senate! Mr. Fox’s speech may be 
called a torrent of indignation at the impud<nt 
selfishness and injustice, and the merciles* cruelty 
of the slave-trade. For this also ~e must refer 
to his published speeches. , 
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But no oration for the abolition surpassed Mr. 
Pitt’s, delivered on the 2d of April, 1792, in the 
power and splendor of the higher sentiments. It 
has been called insincere, because he did not fol- 
low it up with his paramount ministerial influ- 
ence, and carry the measure he so eloquently ad- 
vocated. It has been defended, and well defended, 
on the ground that it should never be said, that 
the selfish feelings of political subserviency should 
have any share in a vote which should be the spon- 
taneous offering of the nation’s representatives in 
the nation’s name. None can read the speech and 
for a moment believe it to be insincere. But, at 
any rate, that question has no place here, for even 
were the speech separated from the speaker, it is 
an oration throughout addressed by the highway 


"of the reflecting powers to the noblest feelings of 


human nature. I can only afford room for its 


conclusion. 

“If we listen to the voice of reason and duty, 
and pursue this night the line of conduct which 
they prescribe, some of us may live to see a re- 
verse of that picture from which we now turn our 
eyes with shame and regret. We may live to be- 
hold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupations of industry, in the pursuits of just 
and legitimate commerce. We may behold the 
beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon 
their land, which at some happy period, in still 
later times, may blaze with full luster, and, join- 
ing their influence to that of pure religion, may 
illuminate and invigorate the most distant ex- 
tremities of that vast continent.” 

Our own immediate day finds no falling off in 
the high-toned eloquence of the sentiments. 1 
can not withhold one instance, the magnificent 
peroration of Mr. Brougham’s late speech on the 
state of the law of England; and I am glad to be 
able to show, by means of the reports, not only the 
orator’s manifestations, but those of his hearers, 
from the reported effect upon them of the climax 
of benevolence and justice which he brough to 
bear upon them. 

«A great and glorious race is open before ycu; 
you have it in your power to make your names 
go down to posterity with the fame of more use- 
ful importance attached to them than any par- 
liament that ever preceded you. (Cheers.) You 
have seen the greatest victor of the age, the con- 
queror of Italy and Germany, who, having achiev- 
ed triumphs more transcendent than any upon 
record, said, ‘1 shall go down to posterity with 
the Code in my hand. (Loud cheering.) You have 
beaten that warrior in the field—try to rival him 
in the more useful arts of peace. (Cries of hear, 
hear.) The glories of the regeney, gorgeous and 
brilliant as they were, will be eclipsed by the 
milder and more beneficent splendor of the king. 
(Great and continued cheering.) The flatterers 
of the Edwards and the Henries compared them 
to Justinian; but how much more justly may it 
not be applied to our own sovereign, when to his 
other glories this shall truly he added. (Cheers.) 
It was said by Augustus, that he found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble—an honorable boast, 
and one which vailed many of the cruel and the 
tortuous acts of his es<iy course; but how much 
higher and prou¢er would be the boast of our 
king, to have it said, that he found law dear and 
left it chcap—(cheers)—that he found it a sealed 
book, and lefc it an open letter—that he found it 
‘ne patrimony of the rich, and left it to the se- 
curity of the poor—that he found it a two-edged 
sword in the hands of the powerful, and left ita 
staff for the comfort of the feeble and the friend- 
less. (Loud and long-continued cheering. )” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HELPS AND HINDERANCES—No. 3. 


Lance Combativeness is a help to a man in 
business, and in the accomplishment of most of 
the active, demonstrative duties of life. It en- 
ables him to clear the track, overcome obstacles, 
and conquer difficulties ; it even gives him a relish 
for difficulties, because the excitement and stimu- 
lus of overcoming them is a real pleasure. Men 
are employed for their courage, energy, and earn- 
est executive power; interests are intrusted to 
them according to their ability to conquer oppo- 
sition and carry out the desired end. 

But Combativeness sometimes becomes a detri- 
ment and hinderance to a man’s success. There 
are vocations which require mildness, patience, 
and sedentary habits; in all such positions large 
Combativeness is a detriment toa man. It makes 
him, all the time, boil over with unused energy, 
and if he must follow such pursuits, he is not 
only miserable himself, but renders others about 
him unhappy. But when this faculty is allowed 
to take a sharp, criticising, fault-finding, pug- 
nacious, dogmatical direction, it has a tendency 
to drive away customers and to, disincline them 
and forbid their having business relations with 
such persons, and then it is positively a hinder- 
ance to success. We know individuals who are 
always avoided when people can get their inter- 
ests as well served by others. They are not em- 
ployed in shops, stores, as attorneys, or as phy- 
sicians; because any little grievance, insult, 
provocation, or annoyance raises a tempest, and 
this tempest is a greater evil than the good which 
these persons can possibly do is supposed to be 
worth, at least; so great an evil, indeed, that 
peaceable and amiable people prefer to avoid it, 
if possible. Persons who have too much of this 
propensity, or who have hitherto employed itin a 
sharp and offensive manner, should endeavor to 
modify, suppress, restrain, and direct it better for 
the future. 

Acquisitiveness in excess often overleaps its 
mark and fails in securing its legitimate grati- 
ficatio., because it leads its possessor to become 
so greedy and grasping, so much inclined to 
overreach and take the “ lion’s share,” that every- 
body is put on their guard against them. We 
know persons who want a cent a pound more 
than the usual price, who are not satisfied with 
ordinary profits. The result is, their neighbors 
buy from them only when they have not the 
time, or the opportunity to go elsewhere. He 
who loses a valuable customer by an overcharge, 
or in sharp practice, or any other undue exhi- 
bition of acquisitive selfishness, literally ‘ kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” We have 
known hotel keepers to raise their prices for 
the sake of greater gain, when the public sup- 
posing that the prices were reasonable for the 
service and enterisinment rendered, left them to 
fail for the want of support. The keeper of a 
dining saloon having a fuli run of custom and 
anxious to get rich rapidly, raises his prices 
above a reasonable point for the articles fur- 
nished ; the result is, his customers leave him, and 
he loses the profit of their patronage, and at the 
year's end has made less money for his time and 
efforts than formerly ; and in addition to this, has 
lost the sympathy and friendship of a class of 
men whose continued custom for years would 
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| have made him rich. This is one of the mean- 


ings of “killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.” This is shearing the sheep so close as to 
take skin and all, and rendering another fleece 
impossible. These are some of the hinderances 
of Acquisitiveness ; its helps, of course, are fuvor- 
able to thoroughness, enterprise, and acquisition. 





SAMUEL SAMUELS, 


CAPTAIN OF THE sup “ DREADNAUGHT.” 


BIOGRAPHY ANP PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
———_cee 
[Three days after the arrival of the clipper-ship Dread- 
naught at this port, and the publication of the remarkable 
ease of mutiny on board, her commander, Capt. Samuels 
(with two or three of his friends), came into our office 
fur examination, which we dictated to our reporter as it 
appears in this number of the JovrnaL. We had never 
seen him before, and had no idea who we had under our 
hands; but since we almost called him by name from his 
organization, we solicited him to sit for his likeness, and 
allow us to publish it with the character and a few stati:- 
tics of his biography. This he declined to do, until we 
urged it as a favor to ourselves.—Ep. Paren. Jovr.] 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Samvet Samve ts was born in Philadelphia, 
March 14th, 1822. At the age of thirteen he ran 
away from home, and went to sea as cabin-boy. 
At fifteen was persuaded by his parents to learn a 
trade; after trying several trades, he was finally 
bound as an apprentice to Frederick Costfield, in 
Dock Street, to learn the white-smithing and ma- 
chine-making ; but having a wild and roving dis- 
position, after serving two years, he ran away, 
and went to sea again. He has filled every posi- 
tion on board a ship—has visited all parts of the 
world, and been in nearly all foreign services, and 
had the honor of fighting under Com Moore, in 
the Texan service. At the age of twenty he was 
appointed chief mate, by Capt. Pine, of the Brit- 
ish ship Caledonia. He was married at the age of 
twenty-three. He had command of the ship Man- 
hattan, belonging to Messrs. Pfiefer & Wiseman. 
Having sold the Manhattan in Hamburg, he after- 
ward took command of the Angelique, belonging 
to Schuchardt & Gibhard, and finally sold her to 
Mr. Peletier. He superintended the building of 
the clipper ship Dreadnaught, belonging to David 
Ogden, of New York, which was launched Novem- 
ber, 1854, since which time he has been in com- 
mand of her. She is known as having made the 
most remarkably quick trips which ever have been 
made on the Atlantic Ocean. 

The following is a thrilling account of the late 
mutiny on board Capt. Samuels’ ship, the Dread- 
naught, which appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce, about the 12th of September last : 


MUTINY AT SEA ON BOARD THE NEW YORK 
PACK&T-SHIP DREADNAUGHT, CAP?. SAMUELS, 


ON HER LAST VOY4GE FsOM LIVERPOOL TO 


NEW YORK. 

The Dreadnaught (so famous for her quick pas- 
sages) left Liverpool on the 22d July, with a full 
crew of 30 men, besides 6 boys and 5 officers, and 
253 passengers. The captain observed, when mus- 
tering his crew on leaving port, that it consisted 
of the very basest materials; far worse, indeed, 
than he had met with during many years’ expe- 
rience. He deemed it necessary to caution his 
officers to be very prudent in the management of 
such dangerous elements; to treat them kindly, 
but toexact prompt au: implicit obedience. During 
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the passage down the Channel, it was evident that 
the crew resolved to be insnbordinate, as shown 
by the way in which they worked ship, and re- 
plied to the orders issued by the officers. 

Now it is well known by every sailor, that he 
is always expected to answer his officer, when ad- 
dressed, with a civil “ aye, aye, sir,” or by repeat- 
ing the order. This the man at the wheel neg- 
lected to do when ordered to “luff” by the cap- 
tain; but this omission the captain forgave when 
informed by the man that he had never before 
sailed in an American ship, where strict discipline 
is more insisted upon than in English vessels. On 
the same day the captain received an insolent an- 
swer from a man at the main-brace; but in this 
case, also, the captain used no violence, as the 
man readily submitted to his reproof. 

It seemed now to be high time to put a check to 
such proceedings, and accordingly the captain told 
the men, that as they did not do their duty 
he would not allow them “ watch and watch.” 
All readers may not know that a ship's crew is di- 
vided into parties, one of which is allowed to go 
below, while the other remains at duty on deck ; 
except in cases of emergency, when the presence 
of all is required on deck. 

The men then went forward and got their dinner, 
after which, all hands were ordered on deck to 
“tack ship ;” they came aft in a body, and to a 
man refused to do duty, and then all went forward 
again. The captain having armed himself with a 
brace of revolvers, went forward with his third 
mate, the only one he could implicitly rely upon, 
and found the whole crew collected round the fore- 
castle (I should here say that, knowing the vil- 
lainous character of his men, he had previously 
caused the points of their knives to be broken off). 
He observed that every man had his knife re- 
pointed, and with a knife in one hand and a mar- 
line spike in the other, seemed resolved to offer 
an obstinate resistance. The captain confronted 
them, and asked, ‘“‘ What was the matter?” They 
brandished their weapons, and said, ‘“* We want 
our watch and watch.” The captain replied, 
“You will not get it.” They rejoined, ‘* Well, 
what are you going to do about it ?” at the same 
time baring their breasts, and daring him, with 
loud imprecations, to fire upon them. 

Captain. No, men, I intend to make you return 
to your duty, but I do not mean to shoot you, be- 
cause I regard you all as’ cowards. If I was 
afraid of you, I would kill ten of you with these 
pistols; but take notice, if one of you dares to 
advance but one step tuward me, that instant he 
dies. 

Not one, however, had the courage to face him, 
and finding that nothing could be done with them 
at that time, he went aft, and ordered that their 
food should be denied them until further orders, 
and posted a notice in the passengers’ quarters, 
forbidding any one of them to supply food to the 
crew. The ship was now worked by the officers, 
boys, and such of the passengers as would volun- 
teer. 

After a few hours the captain again went for- 
ward and addressed the crew. They still de- 
manded their “ watch and watch.” He insisted 
that they should not have it, and was “ willing ty 
swear that they should not have it.” 

Crew. Oh! you know an oath is nothing. We 
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can get you as many as you want in New York 
for a quarter, and we tell you what, captain, we 
came aboard the bloody old Dreadnaught to do as 
we pleased, and we mean to do so, too. 

Capt. Now, men, have I not treated you like 
men? Have my officers abused you? Have you 
not had your hot coffee, a good hot breakfast, 
your sixty pounds of meat, your potatoes, etc , 
daily ; and twice a week, your sixty-four pounds 
of pudding, with three quarts of molasses? 

* Yes, captain (says one old grumbler), but the 
taters are all sprouted, and I can’t get my share 
of puddin’ at all.” 

Capt. Can I help the taters sprouting? you 
beggars. If this is all you have to complain of, 
there will be no palliation for your conduct, and 
justice will give each of you your righteous desert. 

He then went aft, and made an exact copy of 
what they had said. and read itto them. They 
acknowledged its correctness, and several of the 
passengers signed the paper as witnesses. 

Capt. Now, boys, I have determined, as I said 
before, that you shall have no more food in this 
ship until you return to your duty; and I can 
give you for this, each, five years in the State 
Prison and a fine of one thousand dollars. This 
paper, the truth of which you acknowledge, is 
sufficient to procure such punishment. Now, I 
call upon any of you to return to duty, and to 
come to me, and I will promise to protect all such ; 
and if any man attempts to prevent such persons, 
I will positively blow out his brains. 

Crew. No! captain; we have all put our foot 
in it; and we will hold together and have it out. 

Capt. You will be hungry by-and-by, and will 
think differently. 

Crew. No! captain, if there is provisions in 
the ship we will take them. 

Capt. Men, I have hired you to work,I have 
paid you; Ihave fed you well and treated you 
kindly ; you have refused duty ; you rise in open 
mutiny, and I have stopped your food. Now, if 
any man dares touch anything on board this ship 
= under my command, I swear that I will shoot 

im. 

Crew. Oh! but, captain, pistols sometimes miss 
fire, and our knives miss never. We would have 
your heart’s blood. 

Capt. I don’t fear you. I might shoot you any 
oo. If the ship were in peril, [ would certainly 

0 80. 

That night, one man came aft, and asked the 
captain's forgiveness, saying that he would have 
come sooner had he dared to do so, stating that 
there was a constant watch of eight men kept on 
the forecastle door, and that one of their number 
had been knocked down by a blow from a mallet 
for daring to propose a return to duty. The cap- 
tain now thought it time to bring the affair toa 
conclusion. In four hours (at daylight) the men 
would have been forty-eight hours without food, 
and he well knew that a hungry man is danger- 
ous. Accordingly, he informed such of his pas- 
sengers that he could rely upon, that his safety 
was their safety ; that if the mutineers succeeded 
in killing him, they would at once scuttle the 
ship, and take to the boats, leaving the passen- 
gers to their fate; for, among so large a number 
of passengers. they could not hope for secrecy, in 
the event of their reaching land. Whereupon 
four Germans offered their services to him, say- 
ing, ‘‘ they were soldiers (striking their breasts), 
and could fight, and would stand by him to the 
last.” These men he armed with iron bolts 
(having no firearms), and having barricaded 
one side of the deck forward, he placed them 
behind it to prevent his being surrounded. He 
then went forward alone upon the other side, 
having his pistols concealed beneath his jacket. 
One of the men on guard (a stout Irishman), see- 
ing him alone. and, as he supposed, defenseless, 
sprang forward with marline-spike in hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ Come on, boys! we have got the 
bloody ——.” But the captain was too quick for 
him; drawing his pistol, he presented it to the 
man’s head, saying, “‘ One foot farther, and you 
are a dead man!” The sailor was but too happy 
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to beat a retreat. The men then came rushing, 
with loud shouts, upon deck. The captain stood 
firmly, with upraised pistol. ‘ Death to the first 
man who advances,” said he. Then commenced 
a scene that beggars all description; the men ut- 
tering language the most obscene and profane— 
all swearing and shouting together—all urging 
each other, forward, but each unwilling to be the 
first to meet the fatal pistol. The captain still 
stood unmoved, and quietly awaited the moment 
when he could be heard. He again demanded of 
them that they should return to their duty. This 
they refused with one consent to do. He then 
promised to defend and protect any one who 
would come over to him; but no one moved. 

Capt. Now, men, what have you to expect? I 
shall raise my signal of “‘ mutiny on board,” and 
how long will it be, think you, before I shall 
have help, and how shall you escape the conse- 
quences ? 

Crew. We want our watch-and-watch. 

Capt. You shall not have it. I will make no 
terms with you at all. Iam master of this ship, 
and while I live, will be here obeyed. I demand 
of you,’ in the first place, that you all throw over- 
board those knives, and then go to your duty. 

Crew. But what guaranty have we, captain, 
when we shall have done so, that you may not fire 
upon us? 

Capt. This: that ifI do not fear you with knives 
in your hands, I certainly should not dread you 
when unarmed. But to satisfy you, I will give 
my pistols into the hands of any one of the pas- 
sengers, to be held by him until we arrive in New 
York. Many of you are such villains that you 
would not hesitate to stab me from behind, in the 
darkness of night; therefore, I demand that you 
throw your knives overboard. You know, men, 
that_you are increasing your crime every time I 
come among you; that you never can escape pun- 
ishment. Indeed, F——, and you, C—— (point- 
ing at two of them), your faces alune would con- 
demn you. Why, there are ten of you that dare 
not look me square in the face. 

“ Well, shipmates,” said one burly fellow, 
“there goes my knife;’ and one afer another 
the knives were all tossed overboard. ‘ Now, 
captain, our knives are overboard, will you give 
us watch-and-watch ?” 

“No, men! there is where we started. You 
shall not dictate terms to me. Iam here to or- 
der, and you to obey. I will be obeyed; you 
shall not have watch-and-watch again on board 
this ship.” 

The captain then walked aft and called out for 
all hands to ** haul taut.” 

The men did not come creeping along, but they 
came on the run and pulled with a will, so that 
the captain had to call out, ‘: Easy, my men, or 
you will carry away that rope.” They had no 
watch-and-watch, but their answers were given 
promptly and broadly. After this the work went 
smoothly on, but it was evident that the men 
were very nervous, and fearful as to what the 
captain intended to do on his arrival; for he tuld 
them. in the height of the mutiny, that they need 
not think that they would be able to run away 
when they were going up the bay, as he should 
telegraph his condition when the highlands hove 
in sight, etc., and should soon have the Harriet 
Lane alongside. 

The men then might well feel uneasy; and as 
on one fine August morning they found them- 
selves under the highlands, and heard the order 
to reeve the signal halyards, all jumped to obey 
the order, signifying thereby their alacrity in 
thus performing this almost last duty. 

The whole crew were then ordered to the fore- 
castle, and the captain, with the marine laws and 
the ship’s articles in his hand, went forward. He 
told them he had come to talk with them, and 
then read the law: and the articles they had 
signed, as many of them were ignorant of both, 
and they ought to know them. He talked to them 
for an hour, reviewed something of his own fore- 
castle life, told them how depraved they were, 
and how they might better their condition, and 
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become officers and masters themselves. All this 
wus too much for poor Jack ; and those men, who 
a shcrt time since had sought his life, and were 
ripe for any crime, now wept like children. 
‘“« Now (said the captain in conclusion), to prove 
to you that I believe that you repent of your mis- 
deeds, and have resolved to do better. I will for- 
give and not proceed xgainst you.” THe then left 
with them the laws and ar.icles they had signed, 
that they might read them; and in a short time, 
F——, the ri: gleader, came aft with the articles, 
nicely wrapped in white letter. paper : begged from 
a passenger), and touching his hat in behalf of 
the men, thanked the captain for his furbearance 
and kindness. I will only add, that not a man left 
the ship until she was made fast in the dock 

The next day each man, on receiving his pay, 
had a kind word to say to the captain; and, on 
going on deck a little time after, he found the 
crew assembled, sitting upon the spars, together 
with a great crowd of their shore friends. They 
all immediately surrounded him, each urging the 
other to make a speech. ‘Here, you can say 
something to him, Jim.” “ Talking Jack, you 
can have something to say,” etc. The captain 
learned from them that they considered that they 
had not said enough, and would only add, in part- 
ing, “‘ that if any bloody —— dared to say any- 
thing against the Dreadnought or her captain, 
they would tear his heart out; and, moreover, 
that they would sail to the ends of the earth with 
the captain, or to—‘ a hotter place.” 

Capt. No, my men, let all our voyages be to- 
ward a better world. 

Crew. Now, captain, we want you to publish a 
full statement of this in some New York paper, 
and we will pay all the cost. 

But this he declined to do, and the whole crowd 
left him after regaling him with three hearty 
cheers, which was duly embellished with a “tiger” 
from the landsmen in their company. 

Now, one can not but admire the coolness, the 
prudence, the indomitable resolution of Cupt. 8. 
Here was one man, standing almost unsupported 
against a desperate and lawless mob; they with 
their brandished knives, he with his revolvers. 
The first and second mates were not to be relied 
upon at all. The third officer was small in per- 
son, though zealous in the support of his chief. 
He also was armed with a revolver, which he 
would have been prompt to use had it come to 
blows ; but it was lucky there was no occasion for 
it, as, on trial, some five barrels out of six of the 
weapons failed to respond. It seems to us that 
but very few men cvuld have confronted and 
quelled this revolt with such triumphant success 
and such bloodless result. It was the victory of 
moral daring over lawless violence and brute 
force. 

Many other—most other—captains would, un- 
der such provocation, with arms in their hands, 
have made prompt and deadly use of them, and 
lives might have been sacrificed. Indeed, several 
old shipwasters, in speaking of this affair, while 
they admire the covlness and nerve of Capt. 8., 
confess that they should have yielded to the im- 
pulse of human passion, and have shot down all 
who withstood their authority on their own deck. 

This may be a lesson to commanders, teaching 
them that in many cases an instant resort to vio- 
lence is not of imperative necessity ; but that a 
resolute firmness, tempered by a merciful pru- 
dence, will in most cases carry them safely through 
the perils of the sea without sacrificing the lives 
of the impulsive men they command, and without 
also endangering their own lives and the lives of 
helpless passengers. Poor Jack has a hard enough 
life enough of it at the best, being a prey of evil 
pl inderers on the shore, the sport and plaything 
of the wild elements on the deep, and at the mercy 
of officers who are but too often the slaves of un- 
bridl-d passion, and ready to exert, to a tyran- 
nous extent, the authority they possess. 

Poor Jack often has a warm and erous 
heart, which has been warped and buffeted by so 
many evil passions and influences that its healthy 
action is almost dead in his bosom; but let us 
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OF THE SHIP “DREDNAUGHT.” 





remember that a little kindness and considera- 
tion, joined with a firm justice on the p»rt of his 
superiors, will oftentimes melt and rule that ob- 
durate nature, and soften that flinty heart. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a strongly marked vital temperament. 
You have a good body, which manufactures blood 
and nourishment for the brain and for labor rap- 
idly. You need an occupation that will work off 
steam pretty fast, in order to preserve your health. 
If you were to undertake to live easily, and do but 
little either with the brain or with the hands, and 
yet live generously, you would become fat and 
liable to inflammatory diseases, apoplexy, and the 
like; but if you will be in the open air, and knock 
about in the strife of basiness, and work off your 
vitality, you may maintain your health to a good 
old age. You belong to a long-lived family on one 
side, or both, and, if you will live properly, you 
will be likely to endure to about seventy-five or 
eighty, and carry with you farther down the 
stream of life than most men do your youthful- 
ness and vigor. 

You are known for strong social impulses; you 
are fond of your friends, and live for them as much 
as for yourself. You almost deify woman, and if 
you had children, you would think they were al- 
most angelic ; still, you might not always exercise 
patience toward them, or even toward the woman 
you would love. You are not remarkably patient 
when you are in a hurry, if your course of action 
is crossed ; still you are patient and loving, when 
not hurried or anpoyed. 

Your Combativeness is sharp and fully develop 


—— 


ed, which indicates courage and promptness of 
action, a disposition to meet and master difficulty 
and to repel assaults »nd aggressions. 

Your Destructiveness makes you thorough but 
not cruel. Your Secretiveness is not large—you 
are a frank, open-hearted man, disposed to speak 
your thoughts and act out your purposes without 
a great deal of concealment or deception. You 
are more apt to be blunt than you are to be too 
reserved. 

You are known for your independence, for a 
disposition to make your mark in your own way. 
You dislike to be subjected to dictation and re- 
straint from any quarter. You can be persuaded 
more easily than driven. Your pride of charac- 
ter, your firmness of purpose, independence, and 
energy qualify you to take a controlling place in 
society, and to lead off in business; to be master 
of your own affairs and to superintend the affairs 
of others. You would do well as a public officer, 
as a mayor, legislator, justice of the peace, regis- 
ter of deeds, or sheriff. You are not only able 
to look after the ordinary affairs of your own 
business and life, but you can understand and di- 
rect public affairs well. 

Your mind is sharp, ready, prompt, and posi- 
tive, and your feelings lead you to independence 
of action. You are respectful, almost reverential, 
especially toward that which is sacred ; still, you 
are not inclined to submit unduly to anybody, but 
your veneration leads you to be polite and respect- 
ful rather than to be subordinate. 

Your Hope is not large, still you have confidence 
in your own plans, and through these plans and 
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energetic effort you have confidence in your fu- 
ture success; but you never expect much where 
you do not put forth effort. You have but little 
confidence in luck and chance. You believe in 
Providence so far that you can trust to the weath- 
er, to the revolving seasons, and to natural law 
generally; beyond that, or inside of that, you 
think a man’s calculations and efforts must do the 
rest. 

You aim to do what is honest and fair, and es- 
pecially that which is manly and honorable. You 
believe but little that can not be accounted for ; 
are not inclined to accept all that many people be- 
lieve in connection with spiritual subjects. You 
are more of a naturalist than a metaphysician, 
are governed more by philosophy than by faith. 


You judge well of character, and rarely make a 
mistake in your first opinion of strangers. Your 
Benevolence is large, and leads you to sympathize 
readily with those who suffer. You are kind- 
hearted, and when a man is down, you aim to help 
him up; but as long as he has health and energy, 
you feel that it is his business to do what he can. 
You never give to a man that is idle, dissolute, 
and lazy, if you know it; but those who try and 
then fail, you help as far as you are able to; es- 
pecially you would help widows and children and 
those who could not well help themselves. 


You have business-talent in reference to m-r- 
chandising, lands, operating in stocks and proper- 
ty of various kinds; in other words, you have 
strong practical common-sense, which may be 
turned in almost any direction to advantage. 

You would appreciate whatever is mechanical ; 
if you want to build a house you understand how 
you want everything done, and are able to super- 
intend and criticise it. You have a faculty for 
managing men and controlling their dispositions, 
either in public bodies, or in a private capacity. 
You might preside over a stormy convention, or, 
as one of the speakers, govern your side, and pal- 
liate the other. In other words, you understand 
the motives and dispositions of men well, and 
rarely meet a stranger that you do not decide 
about how to manage him; then you are genial, 
friendly, warm-blooded, respectful and polite; and 
those who can be affected by politeness, by affa- 
bility, by the friendly dispositions, by practical 
sense, you can meet them on their own ground, 
and it seems to turn out generally that people 
think very well of you, or at least so far as to al- 
low you to lead them. 

You have not a speculative intellect—it is much 
more practical. You seldom seek remote causes 
and consequences, or to refine and double refine 
an argument, but you strike for that which is 
palpable, probable, and easily understood and that 
which most naturally rises out of the subject and 
nine times in ten you are correct. You could con- 
duct a large business which was full of details, 
and which required personal attention all about 
the establishment. You are quick to see when 
anything is going wrong, or being improperly 
managed. You would look after the waste, and 
and wear, and loss, and see that every person was 
working to advantage and had the right material 
to work with. You can bring “order out of 
chaos,” and keep your business so that you can 
understand it, though to others it may seem 
mixed up, 
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You have talent for talking, and, had you been 
trained to a profession requiring public speaking, 
you would have succeeded well. As a lawyer, for 
example, you could carry all the facts in your 
mind and apply them to the case pertinently, and 
you would generally be able to carry your point 
where the chances were equal. You have the 
magnetism which would sway a jury and concil- 
iate the court. You would do well as a superin- 
tendent of a railroad, or contractor for construct- 
ing roads, bridges, buildings, and the like. You 
can hardly content yourself to be narrowed down 
to a single channel of prescribed duty and effort. 
You want elbow room, and can make business for 
yourself. If you were thrown out of everything 
you had ever done, to-day, in three months you 
would have found out something you could pros- 
ecute with success and respectability. 

You are known for social power, for bravery, 
and thoroughness, for independence and will- 
power, for respect, for power of criticism, for 
practical judgment, and for an independent frank 
cast of mind and character. You are distin- 
guished for your courage and self-reliance, and 
had you been the commander of the ship Dred- 
naught, which arrived at this port three days ago, 
you would have pursued much the same course 
with the mutineers as did Capt. Samuels. 

Subject.—I am Capt. Samuels himself. 

Examiner.—Ah! Iam sorry you mentioned it 
just yet, but since you have done so, I will say no 
more. 





GEORGE BUSH. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[We copy a phrenological character which we wrote 
for Prof. Bush several years since.] 

He has a head of full size, rather narrow, and 
unusually high in the coronal region. He has a 
predominance of the mental and motive tempera- 
ments, giving a high degree of physical energy 
and mental strength. The vital or animal tem- 
perament is not sufficiently large to give a due 
proportion of interest in physical matters and 
animal wants. He has all the social organs large, 
with large Inhabitiveness, Concentrativeness, and 
Combativeness, and all the moral organs—partic- 
ularly Benevolence—a large frontal lobe, giving 
strong intellectual powers, with a predominance 
of the reasoning faculties—particularly Compari- 
son. His greatest deficiencies arise from inferior 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, and 
the perceptive faculties. 

We infer from the above developments that he 
is strongly attached to his friends, fond of domes- 
tic enjoyments, capable of strong connubial love, 
much interested in children, and very much at- 
tached to home and one place; with uncommon 
continuity of thought and feeling. His mind in- 
stinctively dwells for a long time upon subjects not 
fully understood, or on favorite topics, This is 
well-nigh a fault in hischaracter. He has natu- 
rally strong powers of resistance, feels disposed to 
overcome all obstacles, and at times may be im- 
pulsive, yet his jadgment and humanity generally 
prevail, and his Benevolence being larger than his 
Destructiveness, he would be disposed to forgive 
rather than punish his enemies. 





He is sensitive, mindful of reputation, ambitious, 


> 


polite, affable, and rather 

familiar and easy in his 
manners: but his moral 
powers are too strong to 
allow him to trifle with 
principle or moral truth 
for the sake of the opin- 
ion of others. His Firm- 
ness is not absolutely, but 
relatively, rather large. 
He requires the full ac- 
tion of other faculties to 
bring this one into pro- 
minent exercise. He is 
firm and decided, when 
any truth or principle is 
at stake which he consid- 
ers valuable, but more 
modest and pliable in the 
maintaining of his own 
opinions. Although all the 
moral organs are promi- 
nent, and each one has 
its distinct influence, yet 
Benevolence is largest. 
His perceptive faculties 
and Acquisitiveness being 
smaller than his moral 
organs, he would be less 
conscious of the physical 
sufferings of others, but 
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more mindful of their spiritual wants; and would 
administer to their spiritual necessities rather 
than their physical. 

His love of truth and justice is the paramount 
trait of his character. He has strong hopes and 
anticipations, and is quite sanguine as to future 
success and results. Marvelousness, or Spiritual- 
ity, islarge. He readily appreciates the spiritual, 
and can easily disengage his mind from material 


objects, and is naturally disposed to give a spiritual | 


interpretation to subjects. Constructiveness is 
rather large, but it is manifested in conjunction 
w:th Ideality—the reasoning and moral organs, 
rather than the perceptive and selfish faculties, 
making him ingenius in argument and fruitful in 
theory. He manifests his Ideality and Sublimity 
more in a love for the sentimental than for the 
poetical and extravagant, or in a fondness for the 
arts. 

He has quite an active sense of the ridiculous, 
but is not given to rudeness or boisterousness. 
His intellectual faculties, as a class, are large ; 
giving him both the power to acquire knowledge 
and comprehend principles. Individuality is 
rather large, giving the power to identify and in- 
dividualize. Form is large. This faculty is very 
necessary in the artist or scholar. It gives the 
ability to commit to memory, read and correct 
orthography, as well as to remember forms, faces, 
etc. His mathematical, arithmetical, and imita- 
tive talents appear to be only average. Memory 


of stories and the common events of life is ordi- | 


nary—of thoughts and ideas, good. His Causality 
is large, giving the power and desire to inquire 


physically. He readily sees analogies and resem- 
blances, and is very prone to compare and classify. 
His intuitive powers, or quick discernment of 
truth, motives, and character, are good. He has 
fair powers of Language, but is not copious or 
abundant in the use of words. His moral and so- 
cial faculties, with Comparison and Concentrative- 
ness, have the ascendency in his character. He 
is very much disposed to plod and dwell upon one 
one idea—to become too abstract, and not suffi- 
ciently practical in his talents. He is liable to 
be too far-fetched in his thoughts and sugges- 
tions. His mind woud be better balanced if he 
had more of the ability to acquire, and take care 
of property—more worldly wisdom, tact, and 
manegement, dignity, self. confidence, and desire 
to rely upon his own resources. He has intellect- 
ual caution and prudence, but not enough natural 
watchfulness and guardedness. He has not at all 
times sufficient command over his feelings. His 
spiritual and moral elements control his animal, 
his social govern his selfish, and his intellect guides 
his ambition and ingenuity. : 

We take the following from the “‘ Prose Writers 
of America :” — 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Grokce Busu, one of the most profound and 
ingenious scholars of the present age, was born at 
Norwich, in the eastern part of Vermont, on the 


| twelfth of June, 1796, aud entered Dartmouth 


| College in tie eighteenth year of his age, far ad- 


vanced in classical learning, and distinguished 
for graces of style in literary composition, at that 


| time unusual even among the veterans of the pul- 


into the cause and tendency of things. Hisscope | 
of intellect and range of thought are more than | 
| versity of Vermont, so eminent as a scholar, a phil- 


average, but his great intellectual forte arises 
from his Cumparison, which is very large, giving 
strong powers of association, avalysis, and criti- 
cism. He is naturally inclined to reason meta- 


pit and the press. Among his classmates of 
Dartmouth were the late Dr. Marsh, of the Uni- 


osopher, and a Christian; Thomas C. Upham, who 
has won an enviable reputation by his metaphys- 


| ical writings; and Rufus Choate, who at the bar 
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and in the Senate has been among the most con- 
spicuous for learning, wisdom, and fervid elo- 
quence. Mr. Choate was his “‘ chum,” and at this 
time their pursuits as well as their tastes were 
congenial; but religious influences changed the 
intentions of Mr. Bush, and after graduating, 
with the highest honors, in 1818, he entered the 
Theological Seminary, at Princeton, to prepare 
himself for the ministry. In due time he received 
ordination in the Presbyterian Church, and hav- 
ing passed a year as tutor in Princeton College, he 
in 1824, went to Indiana, under the auspices of 
the Home Missionary Society, and settled in In- 
dianapolis. In the following year he was married 
to the daughter of the Hon. lewis Condict, of 
Morristown, in New Jersey. He acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a preacher, professor- 
ships were offered him in several colleges, and 
prospects of the satisfaction of all his ambition 
seemed opening before him ; but in 1827, when he 
had been four years in Indiana, his wife died, and 
he returned to the East 

He had already written occasionally for the 
literary and theological journals, but now he de- 
termined to consecrate his life to letters and learn- 
ing ; and in the various departments of dogmat- 
ical and ethical theology, general commentary, 
biblical antiquities, hermeneutics, and criticism, 
the fruits of his industrial pen have ever since en- 
gaged the attention of scholars and thinking men. 
His election to the professorship of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature in the University of the city 
of New York, in 1831, may have had some influ- 
ence on the direction of his studies, but the field 
on which he entered would, under any circum- 
stances, have been preferred by him, and is the 
one in which he was fitted to acquire the greatest 
influence and reputation. 


The first work of Professor Bush was his life of 
Mohammed, published in 1832.* This was followed 
in the next year by his celebrated Treatise on the 
Millennium, in which he has assumed the position 
that the millennium, strictly so called, is past. 
But by the millennium he does not mean the golden 
age of the Church, which, in common with nearly 
all good men, he regards as a future era. 

In 1835 he published his Hebrew Grammar, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1838. It has 
been highly approved wherever used. Itis better 
adapted than any other to elementary instruc- 
tion. 

In 1840 he commenced the publication of his 
Commentaries on the Old Testament. His careful 
study, his scrupulous fidelity in eliciting the ex- 
act meaning of the original, and his peculiar tact 
in explaining it, have made his commentaries 
every where popular, so that before the completion 
of the series, some of the volumes have passed 
through many editions, In all of them will be 
found discussions on the most important points of 
biblical science, extending far beyond the ordi- 
nary dimensions of expository notes, and amount- 
ing, indeed, to elaborate dissertations of great 
value. 

In 1844 he published the Hierophant, a monthly 
magazine, in which he enterselaborately into the 
nature of the prophetic symbols, and in one of 
the numbers brings out some grand results as to 
the physical destiny 6f the globe. He assumes 





* The tenth volume of Harpers’ Family Library. 





that a fair construction of the language of the 
prophets is far from countenancing the common 
opinions respecting the literal conflagration of the 
heavens and the earth, and does not even teach 
that such a catastrophe is ever to take place. He 
denies not that this may possibly be the finale 
which awaits our planet and the solar system, but 
contends that if so, it is to be gathered from as- 
tronomy rather than revelation—from the apoca- 
lypse of Newton, Laplace, and Herschel, than 
from that of John. The letters in the Hierophant 
to Professor Stuarton the Double Sense of Proph- 
ecy, have been regarded as among the finest 
specimens of critical discussion. 

The next work of Professor Bush, and the one 
which has excited the ‘most attention and contro- 
versy, was Anastasis, or the Doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the Body Rationally and Spiritually 
Considered, published in 1844. 

In 1845 Professor Bush avowed a full belief and 
candid adoption of the doctrines and disclosures 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, and he has since devoted 
himself, almiost exclusively, to their exposition 
and defense. He has translated Swedenborg’s 
Diary, from the Latin; published most of his 
other works, with copious original notes; made 
n Statement of Reasons for joining the “new 
church,” and, in numerous addresses and tracts, 
maintained, with an eloquence and earnestness, 
with which they never were maintained before 
the principles of the “inspired philosopher” of 
Upsal. 

Professor Bush wrote a work on the higher phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism,* which is designed to 
show that the laws of spiritual intercourse devel- 
oped in the magnetic state, afford a striking con- 
firmation of the truths of Swedenbory’s revelations 
on the same subject; so much so, that if the as- 
serted mental phenomena of Mesmerism be facts, 
Swedenborg’s claim to communion with spirits is 
established. At the same time, he contends that 
the evidence of Swedenborg’s truth is amply suffi- 
cient to command faith independently of this, and 
that the credit of his doctrines is in no way 
compromised by any position assumed in regard 
to Mesmerism. 

“The inquiry after truth, which is the love- 
making, or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it,” Lord Bacon says, “ is 
the sovereign good of human nature.” There was 
never a more sincere lover of truth than George 
Bush ; few have sought it with more earnestness 
and hnmbleness ; and that he has discovered it he 
seems to have the evidence of a profound satis- 
faction. He looks for the grandest moral, political, 
and intellectual movements that man has ever seen ; 
indeed, thinks they are now taking place; that the 
race is swinging loose from its ancient moorings, 
and is launching upon an unexplored sea, where 
are no charts for its guidance, where the azimuth 
must be often plied and the plummet often thrown 
into the wide ocean, on which floats the vessel 
freighted with the weal of the world; but the 
age, with all its voices, bids him hope : the widere- 
prehension of wrong, the deep-seated feeling of 
right, the diffusion of learning and religion, the 








*“ Mesmer and Swedenborg, or the Relation of Mes- 
merism to the Doctrines and Disclosures of Swedenborg. 
By George Bush.” For sale by Fowler & Wélls. Price, by 
mail, 85 cts. 
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giving way of barbarous usages to order and law, 
the extension of man’s dominion over the elements, 
by which space and time are removed from between 
nations, all give promise to him of the last and 
most glorious act in the drama of the earth, and 
while he labors he sings, Eureka! 

The extent and variety of his learning, his rare 
courage, the unpretending simplicity and kindness 
of his manners, his fervent and trustful piety, in- 
sure for him respect and affection, and render him 
the fittest instrument for the propagation of a new 
faith that has appeared, perhaps, in the nineteenth 
century. 

He has, as a preacher, and as editor of the 
New Church Repository, labored for the last ten 
years to build up and extend the Swedenborgian 
faith. 

For some years Professor Bush’s health has 
been failing. Some months since he removed to 
Rochester, N. Y., to avoid the sea breeze, but his 
constitution was too much impaired to be restored, 
and he died in that city on the 19th of September 
last. 





THE DICTIONARY AS A SCHOOL- 
BOOK.* 


A picTionary is a book designed to teach the 
pronunciation and definition of words; but the 
derivation of the word itself, as well as that of 
its synonym, lexicon, seems to intimate that its 
teachings have something to do with the speaking 
or expressing of our own thoughts by the voice 
or the pen. In order todo this intelligently, it is 
necessary not only to know the ordinary applica- 
tions of words, but that we should be familiar 
with their organ and structure, their modifica- 
tions and history. 

A person who never covusults a dictionary may 
employ language with comparative accuracy ; but 
as he acquires it by imitation, he will be liable to 
fall into errors similar to that of a lady who said 
she heard there had been a “collusion” on the 
railroad! He may love to converse with the 
printed page, and possess much general informa- 
tion, but he will fail to perceive those nicer shades 
of meaning which, like the delicate pencilings in 
the corolla of a flower, are hidden from the view 
of him who contents himself with a cursory in- 
stead of a minute examination of what is before 
him. Nor can his soul thrill with the emotions 
of those who comprehend the richly beautiful and 
instructive suggestions growing out of, and “the 
associations clustering around a word, when the 
age and clime in which it had its birth are 
known, and they can trace the record of its trav- 
els and changes of costume until it becomes a 
component part of our language. A word, in it- 
self, is often a concentrated history, as well as 
the vehicle of undying thought. 

As the knowledge of words thus tends to en- 
rich the mind, and contributes to the higher men- 
tal pleasures, should it not be made a prominent 
object of pursuit? Should not our children and 
youth be early taught that the dictionary, if 
rightly studied, will help them to think connect- 
edly, to write with precision and grace, to speak 
with convincing clearness and power, and so 
judge intelligently the writings of others? Let 


” © From ‘a Prize Essay, by Cynthia M. Bishop, Vew 
York Teacher. 
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them heed the advice of Daniel Webster, who, 
when asked by a young man what books the latter 
should purchase to render his leisure hours most 
profitable, replied ‘Buy dictionaries; I read 
dictionaries.” 

But the work must commence in the school- 
room—the teacher must lay the corner-stone— 
therefore I shall attempt to unfold some of the 
methods that I have devised to accomplish at 
least a part of it. The child should, with his 
first reading lesson, be taught to interest himself 
in the meaning and use of every word the printed 
form of which he learns to recognize. The teach- 
er must supply needed definitions for a time, 
but as soon as he can read with tolerable readi- 
ness, he should be taught the design and worth 
of a dictionary. It has been my custom to urge 
every child capable of its use, to own one, and 
keep it at his desk. I generally prefer the Aca- 
demic, as the largest convenient size for pupils ; 
but I always want a copy of the Unabridged on 
my table, which is accessible to them whenever 
they meet with a word which is define! unsatis- 
factorily, or not at all, in the smaller vocabularies. 
It is important to encourage them to approach 
that shrine of wisdom at the very time they feel 
the want of an oracle; otherwise the mind will 
grow indifferent, and gradually become satisfied 
with conjecturing the import of unknown words. 
Such a result will be highly injurious, for from 
no study can the fullest benefit be derived while 
the language in which any truth is clothed fails 
to be comprehended. 


But I am expected to name some definite meth- 
ods of employing the dictionary in school-room 
service. There are a few that I will mention with- 
out indorsing. One is, making it a spelling-book 
for classes who spell orally. It has been said 
that the long practice of this method makes good 
spellers. It may; but not every good oral speller 
can write orthographically, nor do many of them 
learn to think as a consequence of such training. 
True, some definitions may be learned accidentally 
while studying their spelling, or some strange 
word may excite their curiosity to ,see what it 
means; but they will not notice the explanation 
of those common words which they think they 
understand, but could not define if called upon to 
do so. Some teachers, however, require definitions 
and all to be “ committed ;” but to this I have 
two objections. First, pupils will have forgotten 
the first half of the book before they are twenty 
pages past the middie; and secondly, Poll Parrot- 
like, they will repeat words without fathoming 
the thought conveyed, or acquiring the ability to 
reproduce it, if wanted on a future occasion. It 
may be said that children are not expected to 
retain everything. Then do not cram their mem- 
ories with everything, but let them receive only 
what can be digested and assimilated to the in- 
tellectual structure. 

How and when, then, should a pupil be in- 
structed to make use of his dictionary? I answer, 
just when he feels a desire to know something 
more concerning any word he meets, or wishes 
to use. To the child who has not been stuffed 
into mental dyspepsia, or stultified by improper 
teaching, nothing is more natural than the de- 
sire to know. This will be excited whenever he 
finds a word enveloped in any degree of ob- 





scurity ; for the mind, once taught to love the 
sunlight of certainty, will not rest satisfied under 
a cloud. If a pupil choses to commit definitions 
to paper, I would not object ; for the act of trans- 
cribing may tend to fix the meaning, and it 
certainly favors the formation of a habit of using 
the pen in connection with study. I would also 
approve of his expressing an honest doubt of 
the correctness of any pronunciation or definition 
given by a fellow-pupil, or even by the teacher, 
so that it may be brought to the “ standard’ 
for trial. The habit of close attention thus en- 
couraged will more than compensate for the loss 
of time incurred. 

But there is, with pupils, a difficulty connected 
with this subject. They often say, “It takes so 
long to find the words.” This little though 
serious complaint is founded on fact. If, for ex- 
ample, they wished to find the word cortical, 
some of them would commence with the cor’s, and 
look at every word in eight or ten columns, for 
fear they should miss it! This leads me to dis- 
cuss what I will term the method of acquiring 
the mechanical skill necessary to the pleasurable 
use of a lexicon. 


First, the pupil must know the order of the let- 
ters of the alphabet so perfectly (there are adults 
who do not) that he can teil, without effort, wheth- 
er a given letter precedes or follows any other 
given letter. Secondly, how to apply this to the 
speedy finding of words when the spelling is 
known. To illustrate—suppose he is in pursuit 
of construction. He looks for the con’s—not in 
the middle or back part of the book, however— 
and perhaps the first word he sees is contain. 
This is con-t, while construction has con-s; s 
precedes ¢, so he instantly knows that he must 
turn back for it; but as there are many words 
having as initial, con-s, he may turn too far. 
Perhaps conscience may catch his eye; yes, here 
is con-s, but it is con-s-c, while he wants con-s-t, 
therefore he must turn forward without stopping 
to read every word in several columns. As he 
turns, his glance falls on consternation—con-s-t-e, 
he wants 7 in place of that ¢, and still goes 
forward. 

Another momentary observation reveals con- 
sti ict —ay, almost there, six letters right ; it only 
remains to find uw where this has i. Now he sees 
it; and the whole process has not consumed one 
fifth of the time occupied in describing it. I have 
spun out this illustration to some length to show 
fully how children (not the already wise) may be 
taught to waste no time while determining the 
latitude and longitude of any point in this sea of 
words. The proper understanding of the above 
process will also enable the pupil to ascertain 
quickly whether a given word is in his dictionary 
or not. A strange and uncommon word is en- 
countered; I will say sorbic, as this is the first I 
found when seeking an illustration. He opens his 
vocabulary at sor, and finds that the very first 
word in that list in the Academic, is sorcery. 
He may shut it at once ; for if sorbic were there at 
all, it would precede any and all words beginning 
with sur-c. Suppose disvowch is the word, he 
would know better than to wade through a dozen 
columas headed by dis, when that word in dis-v 
must necessarily occur near the end of that 
long list. 





LOVE OF APPROBATION. 


[We copy the following from the Chri-tian Era. The 
writer, who gives the signature “ Friend,” is, in the main, 
correct in his views on the passion in question, but, like 
most non-professional phrenologists, he sometimes con- 
founds the action of several faculties. We suggest a few 
explanatory additions in brackets.—Eps. Pure. Jour.] 


Mosr persons have a desire for the approbation 
or approval of their fellow-men; and, in many, 
this desire is very strong. It doubtless arises 
from a natural faculty of the mind, in its legiti- 
mate exercise, and consequently is not in itself 
evil, but good. It has, indeed, with considerable 
justness, been said that one who is indifferent to 
praise and censure, gives but little promise of be- 
coming great and good. 

Love of approbation is commonly accompanied 
with the desire to appear well ; and, sometimes, 
with the purpose to do well [when acting with 
Conscientiousness]. The necessity for appearing 
to advantage in the eyes of those whose approval 
is sought, is so evident as seldom to be overlook- 
ed or entirely neglected. But the attempt to seem 
[acting with Secretiveness] what one is not, is 
vain, wicked, and contemptible ; liable to be dis- 
covered, and ruinous when once exposed. But 
the earnest wish and settled purpose to be some- 
thing which is deserving of the approval of the 
wise and good [that is, indorsed by all the Moral 
Sentiments] are, in themselves, great blessings to 
the individual who cherishes them, and they are de- 
serving of commendation, even should their posses- 
sor never succeed in accomplishing anything strik- 
ing or famous. A person can never be too am- 
bitious of achieving true excellence of character. 
And if to this ambition there be added a keen 
sensibility to the opinions of the intelligent and 
worthy, the prospect of success will be enhanced. 

But what has been said in regard to sensitive- 
ness to the esteem of the wise and good must not 
be taken without suitable qualification. Love of 
the approbation of those even whose good opinion 
is worth having, especially when the desire is 
strong, is not without its dangers. It may be 
beneficial or injurious, accordingly as it is govern- 
ed, or as it governs us. [Or, as it acts in har- 
mony with, or at war with, the higher faculties, ] 

We sometimes meet a person who possesses 
warmth of heart and strength and brilliancy of 
intellect sufficient to command a very large share 
of our affection and admiration, but who detracts 
not a little from the effects of these excellent 
qualities by manifesting too great a sensitiveness 
toour opinion. He can submit no work of his to 
our view without some useless apology. 

When we have any work to perform, the better 
way is to do it as well as we are able, and leave 
others to form their opinions both of the work and 
its author; for, say what we will, men will think 
of us pretty much as they please. [This can be 
done if the person have large Self-Esteem and 
Combativeness.] While we are willing that this 
should be so, we ought certainly to reserve the 
similar privilege of speaking and writing in ac- 
cordance with our own views. If we do this, and 
a man of virtue and intelligence freely approves 
of our sentiments, and the manner in which they 
find expression, we feel that his approval is of 
some worth. But, on the other hand, if we at- 
tempt to play a false part, and the wise and true 
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are deceived by our pretensions, and commend 
the part thus acted, that every commenda- 
tion becomes the most undisguised censure of our 
real selves, and it ought to fill us with the deepest 
mortification. [Secretiveness leads to the decep- 
tion, and afterward Self-Esteem and Conscien- 
ti demn the transaction.] To the 
truly sensitive, open rebuke can never be so pain- 
ful as praise that is rendered for qualities which 
they are conscious of not possessing, or acts which 
they know they never performed. 

Hence we would advise all, especially the 
young, not to become indifferent to praise or cen- 
sure, but to bring your love of approbation per- 
fectly under your control. If controlled, it will be 
of service to you, like the subdued and trained 
horse, that will carry you here and there at 
your will; but if uncontrolled, it will be a con- 
tinual source of danger and vexation, like the 
fractious, ungoverned steed which bears you help- 
lessly along at his own caprice. Labor and care 
must be brought into requisition if we will effec- 
tually govern our love of approbation. ‘This will 
be perceived, if we reflect for a moment on the 
numerous ways in which an ungoverned desire 
for the approval of others manifests itself; and the 
various mortifications and sorrows into which it is 
always liable to lead its possessor. Sometimes it 
is manifested by the disparagement of an indivi- 
dual’s own performance. At other times by his 
faltering, stammering, or hesitating, when about 
to read a production of his own, or speak of it in 
the hearing of those who are supposed to have the 
ability to criticise. In other instances it is still 
more vulgarly obtruded on the attention of people, 
when a person, after having performed a work to 
the best of his ability, asserts or intimates that, 
with proper pains, he could do much better; or, 
what is still worse, abuses his performance in the 
fond hope of hearing it praised by others. All 
of these methods, and many others, are employed, 
and they are readily understood by the discern- 
ing. When they are too gross, they are despised, 
together with the person who is vain enough to 
use them. When they evidently grow out of a 
laudable desire for approval, connected with a 
modest sense of one’s ability to please, they cause 
a feeling of pain, accompanied with a desire to en- 
courage the individual to trust more in his own 
powers, and to teach him to keep his love of appro- 
bation out of sight and under control. 





By pursuing the course which has been suggest- 
ed, you may not hear so many words of unmean- 
ing praise, but you will be loved and respected 
the more by those whose affections and esteem are 
worth enjoying at a greater price, even, than 
they cost. 

It is astonishing to ooserve from how great an 
intellect vanity will sometimes protrude itself, and 
how offensive it is, even then, to persons of dis- 
cernment. [Vanity does not come from the intel- 
lect, but a great intellect may aid in controlling 
its action.) Grattan’s name being mentioned in 
the presence of Erskine and Currran, it is said 
that Erskine casually asked, ‘‘ What he said of 
himself ?” 

** Said of himself!” exclaimed Curran. “ Noth- 
ing; Grattan speak of himself! why, sir, Grattan 
isa great mao. Sir, the torture could not wring 
a syllable of self-praise from Grattan; a team of 
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six horses could not drag an opinion of himself 


! 
! 


out of him. Like all great men, he knows the | 
strength of his reputation, and will never conde- | 


scend to proclaim its march, like the trumpeter of 
a puppet show.” 
a good balance of organization. One may be 
great in talent but weak in character. or strong 
in character and not strong in intellect.) 

Curran was less pleased with the poetry of 
Byron in consequence of his talking so much of 
himself. ‘ Any subject,” said he, “ but that eter- 
nal one of self. I am weary of knowing once a 
month the7state of any man’s hopes or fears, 
rights or wrongs. * * * I feel skepticism all 
over me at the sight of agonies on paper; things 
that come as regular and notorious as the full of 
the moon. The truth is, his lordship weeps for 
the press, and wipes his eyes with the public.” 

Though we may not indorse all that Curran is 
represented here as saying, still enough of it is 
doubtless true to show the danger, even to a per- 
son of great intellect, of appearing too desirous of 
applause. Doing and saying too much for the 
purpose of securing fame is, perhaps, almost as 
great an error as is doing and saying nothing 
from fear of incurring censure. 


DISEASED CAUTIOUSNESS. 





Every faculty and propensity may become 
diseased. Insanity is more or less partial; 
sometimes the mania is in one faculty, and some- 
times in another ; perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect tosay that one organ of the brain was diseas- 
ed rather than one faculty was diseased. Let it be 
remembered that we regard insanity as a disease 
of a mental organ, not as a disease of a mental 
faculiy, The brain becomes intiamed or other- 
wise diseased, and the mind suffers in consequence. 
Thus insane persons may be found in the same 
institution who manifest their aberrations of 
mind in as many different ways as there are recog- 
nized faculties. One is insane in the matter of 
sexual love, and another from disappointed friend- 
ship; another from the loss of children; another 
from the loss of property; another is insane in 
Destructiveness; another in Approbativeness ; 
still another in Self-Esteem ; and another becomes 
morbid in Conscientiousness; another in Venera- 
tion ; another in the mathematical faculties. The 
same is true respecting Cautiousness, and the ab- 
normal manifestations of it are exceedingly pain- 
ful to the individual. We may remark here that 
the perverted, excessive, or diseased action of a 
faculty does not necessarily rise to the point which 
would be denominated insanity. In the case of 
Approbativeness, a person may be excessively 
sensitive, painfully alive to every breath of slan- 
der, and exceedingly inflated by praise, but is 
never insane in the world’s estimation ; just as a 
person may have an inflammation of the physical 
system without having it amount to what is called 
a fever, although he is feverish. 

A correspondent asks us to state the symp- 
toms, and also the cure of diseased Cautiousness. 
The symptoms usually are, over-anxiety, appre- 
hensiveness, brooding melancholy, forecast, timid- 
ity, trembling anxiety about everything which 
involves possibility of danger or difficulty, and 
this against the person’s own judgment. People 





[A truly great man is one with | 
| cure of inflamed eyes. 
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sometimes say, “I am safe, but, still, I fear.” 
It may not be so easy to suggest a cure; but rest 
and non-excitement of the organs of Cautious- 
ness are about as essential to its cure as a dark 
room and cooling applications are essential to the 
All excesses of excite- 
ment in the faculty should be removed or avoided, 
as we shield the lacerated flesh from the air and 
from contact with external objects by putting a 
plaster or bandage on it. Another way of re- 
straining the undue action of this organ is by in- 
troducing to the subject pleasant, joyous, cheer- 
ful subjects and associations. An English gen- 
tleman having a great sense of safety, de-ired to 
employ a coachman who would be as careful as 
he desired, and having advertised for one—hav- 
ing numerous applications for the place—he de- 
cided which would best secure his required safety 
by carefully asking each one how near he thought 
he could drive to a square precipice without 
being in danger of going over. One thought he 
could drive within a few feet, another within half 
a yard, and, finally, an Irishman, on being ques- 
tioned, replied, “« Ah! your honor, [ would drive 
as far from it as possible, and I would not go 
near it atall,atall.” ‘ You are the coachman for 
me,” replied the gentleman, and he was right. 
So we say of the treatment of people with dis- 
eased Cautiousness; keep them as far from dan- 
ger as you can, and when trouble comes, soothe 
them by calmness, and by the assurance that the 
danger is not imminent, and, in short, keep the 
faculty from excitement, and the organ will get 
well. 





LADIES’ GYMNASIUM. 





We are happy to announce, as a sign of pro- 
gress and improvement, the opening on the 6th of 
October of a Ladies’ Gymnasium, at 176 Atlantic 
Street, Brooklyn, opposite the Atheneum. The 
building is new, the rvom lofty, handsome, and 
well-ventilated, and the apparatus for exercise 
built in the best manner, and according to the 
most approved patterns. A public reception was 
given by Miss Mary R. Hall, who has been con- 
ducting, at another place in Brooklyn, a gym- 
nasium for ladies during the last year with 
eminent success, and has caused this room to be 
fitted up, and has, as we are informed, the lease 
for several years. Several hundred ladies and 
gentlemen were present, and, among them, many 
well-known and influential citizens, embracing 
members of the several professions, including the 
editorial. The assembly was called to order by 
Dr. Morrell, of Brooklyn, who made some per- 
tinent remarks, when he introduced our friend 
Theodore Tilton, of the Independent, who spoke 
briefly, but very forcibly, in favor of educating 
women physically, and contrasted the present 
brain culture with the almost total neglect of 
physical culture, which causes so much depres- 
sion of the health and vitality of the community, 
and so much mortality. He then introduced to 
the audience, as the chief speaker of the evening, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who commenced by 
saying, that whatever of success he had attained 
to was, humanly speaking, referable to the fact 
of a sound constitution and perfect health. This, 
he said, was partly hereditary, and partly, ow- 
ing to a fortunate incident in his early education, 
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that placed him in a school in which were practiced 
military and gymnastic exercises. These gave 
him net only the healthful and vigorous develop 

ment incident to exercise, but also a relish for 
manly sports, which had served to maintain his 
constitution and his vigor unimpaired. He then 
launched cut into the subject of female physical 
development, and prophesied that this beautiful 
gymnasium was only the first of a series which 
were to be instituted, until there should be one 
not only in each ward in the city, but one at 
every three or four blocks; so that mothers and 
their daughters could have ample opportunity for 
physical culture and develipment, and that with- 
out going to some distant, central, solitary gym- 
nasium. He urged all persons, not only to act 
upon the suggestion themselves, namely, to send 
their daughters as pupils to this new gymnasium, 
and, those who had no daughters, to seek out some 
girl or young lady who was not able to sustain the 
expense and make them welcome to a ticket, and 
influence their friends to go and do likewise. He 
remarked that as his daughter was in a distant 
place, at school, she could not then attend person- 
ally, but until her return, he would see that some 
young lady occupied the place, at his expense, 
which his own daughter would fill if she were 
here. 

His address, which was given in his own pe- 
culiar style of clearness and practical heartiness, 
was received by the assemblage with great favor. 
On the whole, this was a most pleasant and inter- 
esting occasion, and we hope we shall have fre- 
quent opportunity to record similar openings of 
gymnasiums in Brooklyn as well as in other 
cities. 

We have advocated exercise for the last twenty 
years, in public and in private, inthe lecture-room 
and through our journals, and we have heard of 
hundreds of instances in which individuals have 
endeavored to put in practice our suggestions, and 
it may well be inferred, therefore, that an oc- 
cas:on like the one in question was hailed by us 
with unmingled satisfaction. Every school, not 
Academy, Institute, and College merely, but every 
public school, especially in cities, should have a 
gymnasium for boys and girls and in the coun- 
try there should be a gymnasium, at least, in all 
the public schools for girls. People can support 
doctors and undertakers and nurses and invalid 
children. Why not cut the work short by main- 
taining the means of exercise and health for our 
children, so as, in great part, to do away with in- 
validity and doctors and their collaterals? We 
simply wish to add that Miss Hall and her assist- 
ants are eminently qualified to give instruction 
and direction to pupils in their exercises ; and not 
only so, but that parents may place their daugh- 
ters under their tuition in all confidence in their 
integrity of character and refinement of manners. 
Success to the Brooklyn Ladies’ Gymnasium. 
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NEW INDUCEMENTS. 





We are not in favor of the various gambling 
schemes by which unprincipled publishers set 
traps, bated with poor jewelry. to catch dimes. 
Hundred-dollar gold w»tches (galvanized, worth 
$5, more or less); gold (plated) finger rings; 
gold (gilt) ear-rings; silver (washed) thimbles ; 
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and brass shirt-buttons, bought by the peck, for 
very little money, and represented as being very 
valuable, we think very wicked. But, on the 
principle that “‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
(fair pay for his services), we not only believe in, 
but we try to practice it, on all occasions. 

And with a view to remunerate those who feel 
and take an interest in our publications, we have 
concluded to offer the following 

* SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS.” 

For Turee Do.tuars we will send three dol- 
lars’ worth of any books published by us, at regu- 
lar mail prices, post-paid, or by express, and a 
copy of either the Warer-Cure or PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, one year. 

For Five Douwars, we will send five dollars’ 
worth of our books, post-paid, by mail, or by ex- 
press, and Lire ILtusrrarep one year. 

For Ten Dotuars, we will send ten dollars’ 
worth of any books published by us, pre-paid, and 
one copy of Lire ILLustraTep, PHRENVLOGICAL 
Jouena., and Warer-Cure JouRNAL, & year. 

This, we think, will be much better for the 
reader, and for all concerned, than any ‘ risk” 
which may be bad in the best scheme offered by 
cheap-jewelry concerns. A little effort will enable 
any one to secure for himself a good library of val- 
uable books, at a very moderate cost. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

P.S.—This offer will remain open till January 
1st, 1860. Our friends will please act promptly. 

Go Correspondents. 

A. B.—You can subscribe for the Jovensx and 
have your subscription commence at any time. Postage 
stamps may be sent, or you can inclose a note or gold 
dollar. —_ 

J. K.—Tell us what you mean by “free 
agency,” and we will reply to your queries. 








“«BDUCATION COMPLETE.” 


{This work—in three parts—contains important 
matter relating to the Growth, Development, and 
proper Education of the WHote Man! Body, 
Brain, and Mind, Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral. Itis,in all respects, one of the best works 
in the English language. We give the Title, and 
an abstract from the Contents : 


Epvucation Comp.Letre. EmBpracine 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied to the 
Preservation and Res’‘oration of Health of Body 
and Power of Mind ; Self Culture and Perfection 
of Character, including the Management of 
Youth; Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self- Education and Juvenile Instruc- 
tion. Complete in one large well-bound 12mo. 
volume, with 855 pages, and upward of 70 en- 
gravings. FowLer snp Weuus, Publishers, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

PART FIRST CONTAIN’ HEALTH OF BODY AND 

POWER OF MIND. 

Heautu, 1rs Laws Aanp PRESERVATION — 
Happiness, the natural consequence of law obeyed, and 
suffering, of law violated ; Happiness constitutional ; Ob- 
ject of physiological and phrenological education. 

Reciprocation Extst1ING BETWEEN Bopy AND 
Mryxp.—Man a physical and mental being; Mind and 
body perfectly inter-related ; Importance of understanding 
these relatio »; Heaith—its value, feasibility, and duty ; 
Sickness and death not providential, but governed by 
law ; Premature death sinful. 

Foon, 1rs Neces-1Ty anp Seiection.—Unper- 
verted appetite an infallible directory; Animal food ; 
Vegetable do.; Fruits, ete ; Bread, pastry, fruit, milk, 
sweets, butter, and esculenta; How to eat—or mastication, 
quantity, time, ete. : The motion of the stomach ; Exercise 
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after meals; The duodenum, liver, pancreas, intestines, 
and their functions. 


CrrcuLaTiIon, ResPrRATION, PrEssPrRATION, 
AND Sirep.—The heart—its structure and office; The 
lungs—their structure und functions ; Perspiration, or the 
structure. functions, and cleansing of the skin; Water es- 
sential to life; Colds—their consequences; Prevention ; 
The cure of colds by perspiration; The regulation of the 
temperature by fire and clothing—tneir kind» and amounts; 
Sleep—its vecessity, function, duration, season. promotion, 
postures, and apparatus; The glandular system and ab- 
sorbents ; Locomotion—its ree and necessity ; The 
osseous or bony system; ‘he their ity, 
structure, formution, and exercise. 


Tue Brain anv Nervous Systrem.—Position, 
function, and structure of the brain ; Consciousness, or the 
seat of the soul; The remedy of diseases; Observance of 
the laws of health more effectual restoratives than medi- 
cines; Balance or proportion among the functions essen- 
tial to healsh, its preservation and restoration. 


PART SECOND.—SEL!-CULTURE AND PERFEC- 
TION OF CHARACTER. 


Procrrssion a Law or THinGs—its applica- 
tion to human and personal improvement; Conditions of 
perfection and enjoyment; The harmonious action of all 
the faculties; The inter-relation existing between the 
body and the propensities ; Governing the propensities by 
the intellectual and moral faculties. 


Tue Eventy Ba.ancep—a_ proportionate 
action of the faculties a condi'ion of perfection ; Its feasi- 
bility, and the mode of securing it. 


Ana.ysis AND MEANS OF STRENGTHENING 
THE Facutties.— Amativeness ; Philoprogenitiveness ; Ad- 
hesiveness ; Union tor Life; Inhabitrveness ; Continuity, 
or Concentrativeness; Vitativeness: Combativeness ; 
Destructiver-ess. or Executiveness ; Aliment'veness ; Aqua- 
tiveness, or Bibativeness ; Acquisittveness ; Secretiveness ; 
Cautiousness ; Approbativencss ; Self-Esteem ; Firmnerss ; 
Conserentiousness ; Hope; Spirituality—Marvelousness ; 
Veneration; Benevolence ; ynatructiveness ; Ideality ; 
Sublimity ; Imitation; Mirthful ; Agreeabl 


Summary APPLICATION TO JUVENILE Man- 
AGEMENT AND PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


PART THIRD—MEMORY, ITS CULTIVATION AND 
INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


CLASSIFICATION AND FuNcTIONS OF THE IN- 
TELLECTUAL FacuLtres.—Man’s superiority ; Intellect his 
crowning endowment; Importance of Cultivation; Uses 
and value of a retentive memery ; Extent to which it can 
be improved. Individuality: Definition—location ; Adap- 
tation and primitive function; Studying buman nature; 
Observation must precede reasoning. Form: Definition 
and location ; Adaptation and function ; Form employed 
in reading and spelling. Size: Definition and location ; 
Adaptation and functton ; Means of cultivating Size; The 
study of Geometry. Weight. Color. Order: The advan- 
tages of order. Calculation: How to teach Arithmetic, 
Locality : Cultivation of locality; Traveling ; Geography. 
Eventuality: The power of memory illimitable. Time: 
Importance of periodicity; Empley all your time; Doing 
first what is most important ;. Wasting time by shorten:ng 
life; Rightly to improve time prepares for eternity ; Sin 
here deteriorates forever. Tune: Iufluences of music over 
the mind; Means of cultivating music; Right direction ; 
Natural and artificial music; Toe imperfections of modern 
music. Language: Conversational excellence; Power of 
Eloquence ; Eloquence natural ; Means of improv:ng con- 
versation and delivery ; Good language ; Perspicuity. or- 
nament, naturalness, ete ; Defects in the Engtish language ; 
Phonography and its advantages—a true science. Causal- 
ity : Deficiency of reason ; Answering questions ; Teaching 
others to think for themselves; Lectures; Cxbinets of 
natural specimens ; Collegiate education ; Astronomy ; An- 
atomy and Physiology; The Study of Nature »s a whole ; 
Study God in bis works. Comparison: Defivition and loca- 
tion ; wy and office ; Inductive reasoning. Human 
Nature: Definition and location; Adaptation and use, 

DeveLopMENTs ReQuisiTe FoR PARTICULAR 
Avooations.—Good Teachers; Clergymen; Physicians ; 
Lawyers ; Stutermen ; Editors; Authors ; Public Speakers ; 
Poets ; Leciurers; Merchants; Mechanics; Artists; Paint- 
ers; Farmers; Engine rs; Lundlurds; Privters; Mil- 
liners ; Seamstres-es; Fancy Workers, and the like. 

Full and explicit directions are given for the cultivation 
and right direction of all the powers of the mind, instruc- 
tion for finding the exact location of each organ, and its 
relative size as compared with others. Iu short, * Epvoa- 
tion CompLete” is a library in itself, and covers the En- 
tre Nature or Man. It should be found in the posses- 
sion of every family, and carefully read by every man, 
woman, and child. 

A new edition of this great work has been recently 
printed, and may now be had in one volume. Price, pre- 
paid by rrest MAIL to any Post-office, #2 5". 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

AGEnts in every neighborhood will be supplied in pack- 
ages of a dozen or more copies by Express, or as Freight. 
Single copies by mail. Reader, will you have a copy ? 
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bertisements. 


ADVERTISE MENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or bee 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


OUR JOURNALS. 
Lire ILiusrrateD: A First-Crass 
Weekly Prorortat Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Im- 


evens, and Progress. One of the best Family 
Newspapers. $2 year. 





ah 4 

Tue Warer-Cure Journat: Dr- 
voted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; 
to Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous 
appropriate engravings. $1 a year. 


Ty . ) KY 7a) , ° 

Ine Purenoroeican Jourxar: 
Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the ele- 
vation and Improvement of Mankind. Amply illus- 
trated with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious ; 
also of all the Races. $1 a year. 


[2 The above—all three—will be sent a year for $3. 

Subscriptions for one or all may commence any time. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

te” Friends and readers are solicited to aid in extend- 
ing the circulation of these Journats. By calling the at- 
tention of friends and neighbors to the special objects of 
each, additions may be easily made to the list, and the 
good cause of Progress and [Improvement advanced. 





‘ 

Mernuepist Book Concern, 200 
Mulberry Street, New York.—Being in constant receipt of 
inquiries from our brethren, respecting S wing Ita-“iner, 
with requests to recommend and purchase, we have, in 
conjunction with some lady friends, carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the various machines of practical value 
for family sewiog, and find those made by Tart Wureier 
anv Witson Manvuracturing Company, '05 Broadway, 
New York. to fully combine the essentials of » good in- 
strument, and such as we con confiden'ly recommend, 

Having seen so favorable results from their use, in cur 
own and the households of our triends, we are desirous 
that their benefiis should be shared by alli our brethren, 
and hence bave interested ourselves in their behalf. 

With best wishes, your brethren 

ABEL *TEVENS, Tuos. Carton, 
James Foy, J. Porter, 

Danie. W ise, J. Bens. Epwarps, 
Davip Terry, W. A. Cox. 





Merry’s Museum anp Woop- 
WORTH’S CABINET.—Agents wanted to solicit sub- 
scriptious for this well-known L[ilustrated Magazine for 
Boys and Girls. The new volume commences with Junu- 
ary number, which will be ready by the 15th of December. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. Address 

J. N. STEARNS & CO., 
1.6 Nassau Street, New York. 





Rane Books on Poreno_ocy — 
We have a few copies of the books named below which 
we can furvish to those desiring them, at the prices 
named, so long as they last 

These books are not stereotyped, and there are but very 
few copies remaining. Ina few months they will be en- 
tirely out of the market, and not to be had at any price. 
For copies, address FowLer anp We is, New York. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED MANIFES- 

TATIONS OF THE MIND, OR INSANITY. 

By J. C. Spurzheim, M.D. Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London and of the Universities of Vienna 
and Paris. Third American edition, with notes, improve- 
men's, and plates. With an Appendix, by A. Brigham, 
M.D., author of “ Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation on Health.” Pp. 272, with Illustrvtions, $1 50. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 

By George Combe, late President of the Phrenological 
Society. Fourth American edition, improved and en- 
larged from the third Edinburgh, by the author. With en- 
gravings. Pp. 204, 50 cents. 

HORAE PHRENOLOGICE ; 

Being three Phrenological Essays: 

I, On Morality. 

II. On the Best Means of Obtaining Happiness. 

ILI. On Veneration. 

By John Epps, M.D., Director of tne R yal Jennerian 
and Londen Vaccine Insttutions; Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Chemistry ; Member of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Society. and author of tne “ Internal Evidences 
of Christianity Deduced trom Phren»logy.” With notes 
by Rev. John Pierpont. Pp. 96, price 5v cents. 
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A New Frature.—Tue Scuoot- 
MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of Lire In.vs- 
TRATED, commencing October 29, will contain a story from 
the pen of one of the best American writers, entitled 

THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING: 
A Tate or New ENGLAND, 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history ot the Winister’s Wooing, that of the 
Schoulmaster will be not less worth: of public attention. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


A Book for Everybody who Writes or Talks. 
rn > a » 
Tue Riciwe Worp in tHE Rient 


PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 
Book ; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Teehnical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases ; 
Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation, and 

Proo -Reading;: and other Interesting and Valuable In- 

formation. By the author of * How to Write,” “ How to 

Talk,” ete., ete. 

This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works cendensed into a size and 
fourm adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket and afforded 
ata price which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who has occasion to tse the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fail to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it »lmost 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE WRITER AND SPEAKER. 

First we have in a compact and reliable shape 

A Dictionary of Synonyms, 
comprising a grea er number of words of similar meaning, 
from which to make choice, than any other collection ; and 
enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 
The Right Word, 
and say just what he means, and nothing more or less— 
making hts languege fit bis thoughts as one’s clothes 
should his person, and illustrating Dean Swift’s definition 
of s'yle, 
“Prorer Worps tv Prorer Puiaces.” 

This part alone is well worth the price of the whole work. 

It is fullowed by 
A Dictionary of Technical Terms, 
carefully compiled, and comprising all the more common- 
ly used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionsrics in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form. has 
long been felt. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 
List of Abbreviations, 
containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of more than 800 
Forcizgn Phrases, 
Latin, French, [talian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
tion; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s gen- 
eral reading, and removing oue of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 
Tue UNLEARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. 
The reader would not think of asking more than this for 
Hatr A Dottar; but we have given here, in addition, 
A Chapter on Punctuation 5 
HINTs ON 
Writing for the Press; 
And Instructions in 
Proof-Reading, 
with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sheets. This instruction is indis- 
vxensable to al! persons who wish to write for the press, 
n short, this work should be the 
Pocket anti Desk Companion 
oF 
Tue Orator; 
Tur Desater; 
Tne Stump SPEAKER; 
Tue Teacner; 





Tue Eprror; 

Tue CLERGYMEN}; 

Tue Lawyer; 

Tue Prysician; 

Tur Leeis.aror ; Tue StuDENT, AND 

Tue CORRESPONDENT; Tue CONVERSATIONIST. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail, to any addres, on receipt of the price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Reap tis ScHootmMastEr’s Woo- 
ING ia Lire Iuicstratep. Two Dollars a year; six 


months for Oae Del'ar. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Zh y ‘ 

ur New Iiiusrratep Serr-[n- 
STRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with more than a Hundred Engraved Portraits of Re- 
merkable Men and Women. This excejient practical 
work, written for the information and improvement of all, 
embraces, among other topies: THe Laws oF Lirg; 
Hereditary Intluences; Health—How to Preserve It; 
Temperaments—iilusirated ; Signs OF CHARACTER; Prin- 
ciples and Proofs of Phrenology; Analysis and Classifica- 
tion of the Faculties; and a Chart for Recording Examina- 
tions. A handy 12mo vol., revised and eolarged, bound 
with gilt back and sides. Price, 0 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 


DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Express. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

_A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p!ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to 1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 





$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...... Secccescceccosescces Ge OD 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ..............0.+00+. 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............. eeeeee 150 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...............--- 1 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
urd works. 





ED SO DR nc ncccencicaesssacnnencese 3 50 

Breast Pumps...... ceccces 2 00 

I iigwink <intanninmcneshctnien 0 3T 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. 11. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 





ee #1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads -.- 300 * 5 00 
EEE are 400 “ 8 00 





MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of Lire Iuuvs- 
TRATED, commencing Octoner 29, will ¢ ntain a story from 
the pen of one of the best American writers, entitled 
THE SCHOOLMASTEL’S WOOING: 
A Tate or New ENGLanp, 

which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining ax has been the widely-read 
and far-famed history of the Ministe,’s Wooing, that of the 
Schoolmaster will not be less worthy of public attention, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
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{ne Human Voice; rts Rieutr 
Managemeut in Speaking and Rexuding—Principles of 
True Eloquence — Functions of the Vocal Organs— Motion 
uf Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 
orders of Vocal and Articulating Organs—Origin and Cun- 
struction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects ot Reading, Speaking, ete. 

A series of articles—t: be «imple es in four numnle s— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember. 

Artictes on Water-Cure in France ; Hydropathy ; Fever; 
Water-Cure Explained; scrofula; sore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Food for Women ; Saiat Vitus’s 
Dance, ete., in eptember number, now ready. Terms, #1 
a year, or ‘# cents a number. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will be sent four months for 25 cents, commencing with 
September. Address 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 30; Broadway, New York. 








oan P ‘ . 
Toe Warter-Cure Journat, 
and HERALD OF ITEALTH.—Fovr Coptes will be 
sent to subscribers 4 months for $', commencing with the 
September number. Send orders to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





x 
Lire Itxiustratep 1s A First- 
Class Pictorial Weekly Journal, devoted to Entertainment, 
iwprov: ment, and Progress, designed to encournge a spirit 
of Hope, Manliness Sel!-Re'iaace, and Activity; to ilustra e 
lite in all its phases, A higt-voned Pictorial Weekly Puper, 
which onght w be read by every Family. Published at $2 
a year, $1 for baif a year, and w Cluos of Four, three months 
for One Dollar. Try i. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS 308 Broadway, New York. « 

The Panema Star cays: * Lirs ILLUSTRATED 1 Ove vf the 
best papers Lubished in th« Un'ted States. We know of 
ho more instructive an? interes ing publication fr tamily 
readiug. Young avd vld, parents nd children, bigh and 
low, rich and por, will fad something to suit them in its 
columns.” 

Lire Iu.vstearsD is marked by taste and beauty, and we 
bave no doubt it wil be the best paper of the kind puntishet 
in New Yors.—Ourver Stone, Columbus, Ga We can 
comiwnd it to the patronage o: our triends, It is Glled with 
excelient reading, well arringed, with everything under an 





ZF 


appropri ste head.— Auburn (Ald.) @uzett . 
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His Last Work! Unirep Sratrres Journat,| A New Featurr.—Tue Sonoor- 
The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT left among his AND MASTER’S WOOING. The new volume of Lire ILivus- 
papers a most remarkable manuscript, entitled ROSA BONHEUR’S HORSE FAIR. — commencing October 29, will contain a story from 

FORTY YEaRS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILL3 sae e pen of one of tne best American writers, entitled 
‘ AND POWDERS; A fine engraving of Rosa Bonheur’s world-renowned THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING: 

On, Tun Cocrramions axp Comvmssions or an AGED painting, executed upon stone by the celebrated artists A Tare or New EvGianp, 
; PHysician. Messrs. Sarony, Major & Knapp, has just been completed, | which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
This most interesting, curious, and valuable book will and a superb copy printed upon the finest plate paper, will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
be published on Tucrspay, SEPT. 1. nearly two by three feet in size, will be furnished, free of | Columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
It is a book for every household and every individual— r and far-fumed History of the Minister’s Wooing, that of the 

S, ? A . charg~, to each subscriber of the New series of the Unirep School: ill be ; 

rm presenting for the benefit of others a wise man’s experi- et . choolmaster will be not less worthy of public attention. 

ences and observations in the world of medicine, illustrated | STATES Journat. The work has been in preparation for FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 

d with a superb portrait on steel of the venerabie and beloved many months, and every copy will be a magnificent speci- SY . 3 x 

¥ ape. Tn 1 vol., sme, suse “ ere FT of art, forming a parlor ornament unsurpassed in in- THE Warter—Cu RE Jou RNAL: 

st ens of thousands will buy and rea » Seas terest of the subject, and in richness and beauty of execu- | Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; t 

: “fore i vould J y " pathy, i phy ractice; to 
Ga bend EE Sees tion, by anything ever before issued on this side of the At- ae fee ayy = = aane which Gov- 
to FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. lantic. The painting hss been universally acknowledged, priate engravings. #1a year, or 4 months, on trial. for 25 
> by the hundreds of thousands who have crowded to exam- cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 
Works or Hon. Horace Mann, ine it in Europe and America, to be one of the greatest = rs ; 

~ IN ONE LARGE VOLUME, with fine Portrait on Steel, | works of the age, and an engraving of it executed in Lon- Reap THE ScHoOOLMASTER 5 W 00- 

0 a oan ee beak Bpmnsy arbi. don sold extensively for Twenty Dollars per copy. This | ING in Lire I:.vustratep. Two Dollars a year; six 

0 Woman (a eataguchensive argument); Poo« AND Icno- | Work has been engraved exclusively for us, at a heavy months for One SOCiER AND WE 7 » 

RANT, Rion aNp Epvcatep (hopeful and encouraging); | cest, as a premium plate, and no copies will be issued ex- = Se ILLS, New York. 

; DEMANDS OF THE AGE (a bold and manly statemevt of | cepting for this purpose. rr tithe he 

AU Ps . j yi ffecti > > ~ 
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Iaventor’s Ins ructor. New edition, Now Ready. Price 
only 6 cents, Sent iwo three cent stamps for a copy. to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway, New York. 





penses. At any rate, it will cost nothing to try, so any one 
wanting employment please write us at once. 
J.M EMERSON & OO., Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York. 








and classifications. Those who can net obtain the services 
of a professor may learo. in a vty shor. time, fom this 
model head, the whuie science of Phrenology, so f-r as the 
Jocations of the Organs are concerned.”—W. Y. Daily Sun. 
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A PIRSLCLASS WEEKLY PLCVORIAL PAPER 
For the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
NWwOoT TO BSB BACIEBELEIUED. 
THE PLAN OF THE PAPER EMBRACES: 


A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, Domestic, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Humanitary, in every Number. Important movements in the Business Worup carefully 
noted. A great variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. The news condensed, so as to pre- 
sent, in a moderate compass, everything which an intelligent family ought to know. 

Mechanics.—New Inventions calculated to save labor, promote comfort, 
abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illustrated and described. Genuine improvement in all depart- 
ments of affairs has a firm friend in this Journal. 

Education.—Despite our numberless Schools and Colleges, and the universal 
interest in education, the fact is clear as day, that we are not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. This reform, demanded by the times, and by the growing 
importance of our country among the nations of the earth, is one which the editors of Lire Inuvs- 
TRATED are most solicitous to promote. 

How to be Healthy.— With the finest climate and the most glorious country 
upon which the sun shines, are we not a nation of invalids? Better health is the first necessity of 
the people, and it is one of the objects of Lire ILtusrraarep to point out the causes of ill-health, and 
the means of regaining and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our space is devoted to matter 
designed to promote Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and Rural Affairs generally. 
one of the requirements of the age. This department of Lire ILtusteatep has met with universal 
approval. We intend it shall sustain and merit its present high position. 

General Literature—Sketches, descriptive, historical, and biographical, by 
the best writers; notices of new books and works of art; selections from the best periodicals, home and 
foreign ; new ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all contribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Ilustrations.—What maps are to the geographer, and charts to the naviga- 
tor, such are Pictorial Illustrations to the general reader. It shall be our aim to furnish such as will 
interest and instruct our readers, without conveying false impressions or caricaturing humanity. Our 
engravings will embrace views of places, persons, and things, from drawings by the best artists. 

A New Feature.—The Scnootmasrer’s Woorse. The new volume of Lire 
I:LusTRaTeD will contain a story from the pen of one of the best American writers, entitled 

THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING: A Tale of New England, 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers will be one of the best stories ever written for 
newspaper columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read and far-famed History of the Minis- 
ter’s Wooing, that of the Schoolmaster will be not less worthy of public attention. 

Finally— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life as it passes, whatever may 
assist our readers to live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is comprehended in our plan. We aspire 
to make our paper worthy in every respect of its name; and we have abundant means and facilities for 
attaining our object, as well as an experience of twenty years in publishing popular periodicals 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for $10 00—any additional 
number at the same rate; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for $4 00; One Copy, for $2 00. 
Payment invariably in advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. See, also, Specran Iw- 
DUCEMENTsS ir another column. 

Canaptan Supscaisers will send 26 cents a year additional for U. 8. postage. Address, 


FowLeKER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A CHOICE LIBRARY 


GRATIS. 


[We will send Free—or prepaid—by First 
Mart, a Catalogue containing a complete List of 
all works published at this office, with prices an- 
nexed, to any address, on application. ] 


A LIBERAL PROPOSITION. 


We submit to our enterprising patrons the fol- 
lowing, which we presume will find a ready and 
warm response in more than one heart which beats 
quick for the success and prosperity of the cause 
of health and happiness. 

The reading of these JourNA.s, and the various 
works we publish, would in a very short time com- 
pletely revolutionize the habits of our people, and 
serve to correct innumerable errors in living, and 
lay the foundation for Peace, PLenty, and Lone 
Lire. 

But read the following offer, to extend from the 
present time to the Ist of January next. 


For Ten Dollars at One Time 


We will send Ten Copies of either the PHrEwo- 
LoGicaL or Water-Cure JoURNALS one year, 
and Six Dollars’ worth, at regular mail prices, 
of any books of our publication, prepaid (by mail 
or express, as we may think best . For list and 
prices, see Advertisement. 


For Twenty-Five Dollars 


We will send Twenty-five Jou«Nnaxs one year, and 
Firreen Doxiwars’ worth of books as above. 


For Fifty Dollars at One Time 


We will send Fifty Copies ef the JourNnALs one 
year, and Forty Doxxars’ worth of books as 
above. 


For One Hundred Dollars at one Time 


We will send Ove Hunprep Cortes of the Jour- 
NALS one year, and One Hunprep Do.uiars’ 
worth of books! 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
above clubs, if desired, at I'wo Dotuars a year, 
and to make up the number, each Lirz may be 
counted as two JourNa.s. 

Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre 
pay American yor) * viz., Six Cents a year for 
each JouRNAL, and Twenty-four Cents a year for 


Lire. 

Reaper, you have the Proposition. Will you 
accept it? Can you not reach the highest 
prize? 


HOW TO DO IT. 


Take the Journats in hand (sample numbers 
sent free for the purpose). and call on each and 
every man and woman in your neighborhood. 
Show them the Journats. Ask them to subscribe 
for one or for all. If you like, you may share the 
prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 
your services in getting up the Club 

Now WE VERILY BELIEVE there is not a neigh- 
borhood, a manufacturing establishment, a store, 
a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
dozen can not be found who would like to subscribe 
for one or more of our JouRNALS. 

AND WE bo KNow there are none, “‘ no, not one,” 
but what would be benefited, yes, greatly bene- 
fited, by reading some of the valuable works pub- 
lished at this office. Send for a copy of the new 
Catalogue. Kead it, and “Try” for a 


HUNDRED-.DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


Address Fowler and Wells, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Emptoyment.—Youne MEn, in 
every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profitable employment, by engaging In the sal of our New 
and Vainable Rooks, and canvesring for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, od- 


ress, post-paid. 
FUWLER AND WEL §&. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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